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Rotes. 
THE LORD MAYOR'S SHOW. 

Perhaps your readers may like to know what a 
satirist wrote about the pageant in the reign of 
William and Mary, or Queen Anne. No date is 
given in the State Poems, which is to be re- 


gretted; and the only mode of progress alluded | 


to is “On Jennets . . . As tame all as Lambs ’— 
whence, “Gowns hung draggling thro’ every 
Puddle.” S. H. H. 
St. John’s Wood. 
“ O Raree Show! O Pretty Show! or, The City Feast. 
“On a day of great Triumph, when Lord of the City 
Does swear to be honest and just, as he’s witty ; 


And rides thro’ the Town that the Rabble may shout 


him, 
For the wonderful Merits he carries about him ; 
Being an honester Man, I'll be bold for to say, 
Than has sat in the Chair this many a day; 
Like the rest of the Fools from the Skirts of the Town, 
I trotted to gaze at his Chain and his Gown, 
With Legs in a Kennel quite up to the middle 
In Dirt ; with a Stomach as sharp as a Needle, 
I stood in the Cold clinging fast to a Stump, 
To see the Wiseakers march by in their Pomp: 
At last heard a Consort of Trumpets and Drums, 
And the Mob crying out, He re he c ymes, he re he comes, 
I was carry’d by the Crowd from the place that I 
stood in, 
And the Devil to do there was all of a sudden: 
The first that appear’d was a great Tom-a- Doodle, rv 
With a Cap like a Bushel to cover his Noddle, 
And a Gown that hung draggling thro’ every Puddle; j 
With a Sword and a Mace, and such Pageantry Pride, 
And abundance of formal old Foppery beside, 


ions — Stalactites and Stalagmites — Rev. Wm. Cole, | 








A Troop of grave Elders O then there came by, 

In their Blood-colour’d Robes, of a very deep Dye, 

On Jennets the best that the Town could afford, 

As tame all as Lambs, and as fine as my Lord : 

With very rich Saddles, gay Bridles and Cruppers, 

Would ne’er have been made but for such City- 
7 pers : 

Like Snails o’er a Cabbage they all crept along, 

Admir’d by their Wives, & huzza’d by the Throng. 

The Companies follow’d, each Man in his Station, 

Which ev’ry Fool knows is not worth Observation, 

All cloth’d in Furs in an antient Decorum, 

Like Bears they advanc’d with their Bagpipes before 
"em ; 

With Streamers and Drums, and abundance of fooling, 

Not worth the repeating, or yet ridiculing; 

So I'll bid adieu to the Tun-belly’d Sinners, 

And leave ’em to trudg thro the Dirt to their Dinners. 

At last I consider’d *twas very foul Play, 

That a Poet should fast on a Festival Day: 

I therefore resolv'd it should cost me a Fall, 

But that I would drink my Lord’s Health at a Hall. 

For why mayn't a Poet, thought I, be a Guest, ? 

As welcome as Parson, or Fool at a Feast, 

For the sport of a Tale, or the sake of a Jest ? s 

I mix’d with the Musick, and no one withstood me, 

And so justled forward as clever as could be : 

I pass’d to a very fine Room thro a Porch; 

*T was as wide as a Barn, and as high as a Church, 

Where Cloths upon Shovel-board Tables were spread, 

And all things in order for Dinner were laid; 

The Napkins were folded on ev’ry Plate, 

Into Castles and Boats, and the Devil knows what: 

Their Flaggons ar Bowls made a very fine show, 

And Sweetmeats, like Cuckolds, stood all in a row. 

They walk’d, and they talk’d; after some Consultation 

The Beadle stood up, and he made Proclamation, 

That no one presume, of a Member, till after 

He ’as din’d, to bring in his Wife or his Daughter. 

Then in come the Pasties, the best of all Food, 

With Pig, Goose, and Capon, and all that was good ; 

Then Grace soon was said, without any delay, 

And as hungry as Hawks they sat down to their Prey. 

The Musick struck up, such a Boree advancing, 

As the Polanders pip’d when their Cubs were a dancing. 

Then each tuck’d his Napkin up under his Chin, 

That his Holyday Band might be kept very clean, 

And pinn’d up his Sleeves to his Elbows, because 

They should not hang down, and be greas’d in the 
Sauce. 

Then all went to work, with such rending and tearing, 

Like a Kennel of Hounds on a quarter of Carr’on. 

When done with the Flesh, then they claw'd off the Fish, 

With one Hand at Mouth, and the other in Dish. 

When their Stomachs were clos’d, what their Bellies 
deny’d, 

Each clap’d in his Pocket to give to his Bride; 

With a Cheese-cake and Custard for my little Johnny, 
And a handful of Sweatmeats for poor Daughter Nanny. 
Then down came a Blade, with a Rattle in’s Skull, 

To tickle their Ears when their Bellies were full: 

After three or four Hems to clear up his Voice, 

At every Table he made them a Noise 

Of twe nty-four Fidlers were all in a Row: 

Tho the Singer meant Cuckolds, I’d have 'em to know: 

Then London's a gallant Town, and a fine City, 

’Tis govern’d by Scarlet ; the more is the pity. 

When Claret and Sack had troul’d freely about, 

And each Man was laden within and without : 

The Elders arising, all stagger’d away, 

And in sleeping like Hogs spent the rest of the Day.” 
From Poems on State-Affairs, vol. iii, p. 338. 
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DEATH OF THE MAIDEN OF NORWAY. 


When and where did this royal princess Mar- 
garet, Queen of Scots, die; and where was she 
interred? The Princess Margaret of Norway was 
only daughter of Eric IL, King of Norway (1280- 
1299), by his wife Margaret, daughter of Alex- 
ander III., King of Scots (1249-1286): the mar- 
riage contract was dated July 25, 1281; and the 
princess, having proceeded to Norway, was for- 
nally united to her youthful husband, then only 
fourteen years old, and crowned as Queen of Nor- 
way in the month of August following. She died 
in Feb. 1283, shortly after giving birth to the 
“ Maiden of Norway,” who was acknowledged as 
heiress of Scotland and the Hebrides, Man, Tyne- 
dale, and Penrith, in an assemblage of the Scot- 
tish estates at Scone, February 5, 1283, in default 
of male issue of her grandfather, King Alexander. 
The untimely and violent death of that gallant 
monarch on March 16, 1286, raised “ Margaret, 
the Maiden of Norway,” to the Scottish throne ; 
and a parliament, assembled on April 11 of that 
year, appointed a regency to govern the king- 
dom during the minority of the infant queen. 
The troubles which subsequently arose in Scot- 
land occasioned a civil war between the parties 
of Bruce and Balliol; and for two years a war, 
almost unnoticed by our historians, continued its 
ravages in the country. It was finally deter- 
mined to send for the young queen from Norway ; 
and Edward I., King of England, secretly pro- 
cured a dispensation, dated October 3, 1289, from 
Pope Nicolas LV., for the marriage of his son, the 
Prince of Wales, to the young Queen of Scots, as 
they were within the forbidden degrees of con- 
sanguinity. But while Scotland was preparing to 
welcome the expected arrival of their youthful 
sovereign, on whom so many fair hopes depended, 
Queen Margaret was seized with a cooatal illness 
on her passage from Norway, and died at Kirk- 
wall, in the Orkney Islands, in September, 1290, 
when only in the eighth year of her age and fifth 
of her nominal reign: her remains were interred 
in the cathedral of St. Magnus, at Kirkwall. This 
is the account of the Maiden’s death, according to 
the generality of our historians; but several other 
statements of the facts are also found recorded. 
Annals of England (Parkers, Oxford, 1858, i. 349), 
states that — 

“ She remained in Norway with her father until 1290, 
when a marriage having been arranged for her with 
Edward, Prince of Wales, she sailed for Scotland, but 
died on her way in the Orkneys, Oct. 7, and was buried 
in the cathedral of St. Magnus at Kirkwall.” 

Here a different date is given, 7th of October, 
instead of that usually assigned, in September. 
W yntoun’s Orygynale Cronikil of Scotland (Mac- 
pherson's edit., 1795, vol. ii. book viii. p. 13), 
assigns a violent death to “ that madyn swet,”’ and 
that she “‘ was put to dede be martyry”’; but this 








_— a very improbable circumstance, although 
Winton must have had, when he wrote, some 
grounds for the allegation: however his editor 
David Macpherson, in his Notes on the Eighth 
Book, on this passage (1. 98), says : — 

“ Wyntoun is mistaken here. The young queen was 
upon her passage to Britain, and dyed in Orkney (Torfgj 
Hist. Norweg., vol. iv. p. 381; Mat. Westm., p. 414; 
Knyghton, col. 2468), probably in South Ronaldsay, 
where there is a safe harbour called St. Margaret's Hope, 
seemingly from this event. It is pretty certain that St. 
Margaret never was there, but the superior celebrity of 
that holy queen has transferred to her the name, which 
belonged to her descendant and namesake.” 

From the above it is evident that neither the 
date, nor exact place, of the Maiden’s death js 
recorded by any competent authority. Surely at 
the present day, when such light is thrown on 
many dark points of history, this historical ques- 
tion might be elucidated more satisfactorily, 
Perhaps some local antiquary in the Orkneys—say 
Rev. Charles Clouston, minister of Sandwick 
(already known as an archeologist), or the parish 
minister of South Ronaldshay—might see this 
query, and bring his personal knowledge of the 
locality to bear on the point. The fact of there 
being a harbour called “ St. Margaret’s Hope” in 
the island of South Ronaldshay could, anyway, be 
cleared up; and whether any tradition still exists 
there regarding the death of the “ Maiden of 
Norway ” in that remote corner of Britain. 

A. S§. A, 

Allahabad, E. Indies. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S AMYOT, BRITISH 
MUSEUM DUPLICATE, 

I bought, some years ago, at a stall, a copy 
of Amyot’s Vies des Hommes Tllustres, etc. par 
Plutarque de Cheronée: a Paris, par Vascoran, 
1567. It is a very fine copy, in six volumes, old 
calf and rich gilt edges, and stamped with s 
crown and rose with the letters “ E. Ro It was 
sold as a duplicate from the British Museum in 
1818. Did this belong to Queen Elizabeth? The 
reason for my asking is this:—In the Catalogue 
of the Choicer Portion of the Libri Inbrary, sold 
by Sotheby in 1859, No. 813, is a copy of Deme- 
trius Phalereus, described as being in very fine 
binding, and formerly in the library of “ Henry, 
Prince of Wales”—son of James I. The notice 
in the catalogue adds : — 

“ Specimens of Prince Henry’s Library are extremely 
rare. This volume was sold in 1818 as a duplicate by the 
British Museum.” 

It would be interesting to know why such 
books were sold, what prices they fetched, and 
what duplicates were retained in their stead, and 
a list of all that were sold. My Amyot’s Plutareh, 
and M. Libri’s Demetrius, both having been sold 
in 1818, would seem to indicate that there must 
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— 


have been a more than usual ruthless weeding in 
that year. Allow me to make one suggestion. I 
do not think that the mere stamping a book— 


“Duplicate, B. M. 1818,” under the stamp “ Mu- | 


seum Britannicum ”—is a sufficient protection to 
the integrity of the library. It appears to me 
that such a stamp might be easily counterfeited, 
and books purloined. A surer mode would be 
either never to sell duplicates, or, if they must be 
got rid of, for the chief librarian, or some autho- 
rised officer, to sign an autograph reason for the 
sale. The discovery of a forgery of signature 
would be easier than that of a mere stamp. With 
the highest of possible characters, and the most 
sterling integrity, in the case of a very eminent 
librarian (not a hundred years ago), books were 
sold at his sale after his death which he had 
taken home to collate, and coins to examine, 
which he had xo intention to retain; but death 
overtook him, and they are irreparably gone! 
This was an accident, but many private libraries 
and cabinets are enriched by no accident. Where 
unique volumes and rare coins, special bindings, 
&e., are sold, the auctioneer should be held re- 
sponsible for the pedigree, and we should have 
more caution exercised. R. H. 
[For many years no duplicates have been sold from the 
jritish Museum Library. Indeed we believe that the au- 
thorities have frequently bought back for the library 
copies of books unfortunately so disposed of in former 


times, It might be well if our correspondent were to 
show the copy in question to the Museum Librarian.— 
Ep 


RELIGIOUS SECTS. 


The following list of the various titles by which | 
religious denominations have been certified to the 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
nages, contains names which will be new to some | 
of your readers : — 
Apostolies, 

Armenian New Society. 
Baptists, : 
Bapt zed Belie vers, 
delievers in Christ. 

Bible Christians. 

sible Defence Association, 
Brethren. 

Calvinists, 

Calvinistic Baptists. 


Church of Christ. 
Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion. 
Disciples in Christ. 
Eastern Orthodox 
Church. 
Eclectics. 
Episcopalian Dissenters, 
Evangelical Unionists, 
Followers of the Lord Jesus 


Greek 


Catholic and Apostolic Christ, 
_ Church. Free Grace Gospel Chris- 
Christians, tians. 


Christians who object to be 
otherwise designated. 

Christian Believers, 
Christian Brethren, 
Christian Eliasites, 

Christian Israelites, 
Christian Teetotallers, 
Christian Temperance Men. 
Christian Unionists, 

Church of Scotland. 


Free Gospel Church. 

Free Christians. 

Free Church. 

Free Church (Episcopal). 

Free Church of England. 

Free Union Church. 

General Baptist. 

General Baptist New Con- 
nexion, 

German Lutheran, 


German Roman Catholic. 

Greek Catholic. 

Hallelujah Band. 

Independents. 

Independent Religious Re- 
formers. 

Independent Unionists, 

Inghamite. 

Jews. 

Latter Day Saints. 

Modern Methodists. 

Mormons. 

New Connexion of 
leyans. 

New Jerusalem Church. 

New Church, 

Old Baptists. 

Original Connexion of W es- 
leyans. 

Plymouth Brethren. 

Peculiar People. 

Presbyterian Church in Eng- 
land. 

Primitive Methodists. 

Progressionists. 

Protestants adhering to Arti- 
cles of Church of England, 
1 to 18 inclusive, but re- 
jecting Order and Ritual. 

Providence. 

Quakers. 

Ranters. 

Reformers. 

Reformed Presbyterians or 
Covenanters. 

Recreative Religionists. 


Wes- 


PRIDE OF ANCESTRY. 


Refuge Methodists. 

Reform Free Church of 
Wesleyan Methodists, 
tevivalists, 

Roman Catholics. 

Salem Society. 

Sandemanians. 

Scotch Baptists. 

Second Advent Brethren. 

Separatists (Protestant). 

Seventh Day Baptists. 

Strict Baptists. 

Swedenborgians, 

Testimony Congregatioral 
Church, 

Trinitarians. 

Union Baptists. 

Unionists, 

Unitarians. 

Unitarian Christian. 

United Christian Church. 

United Free Methodist 

Church. 

nited Brethren or 

vians, 

Tnited Presbyterian. 

Jnitarian Baptists. 

Welsh Calvinistic 
ists, 

Welsh Free Presbyterians. 

Wesleyan Methodist Asso- 
ciation, 

Wesleyan Reformers. 

Wesleyan Reform 
Band, 


— 


Mora- 


-_-— 


Method- 


Glory 


Puiip Kina. 


Not even excepting the Americans, who in 
their trips to this hemisphere seldom fuail to 


visit the old 


homes of 


their emigrant fore- 


fathers for the purpose of collecting genealo- 
gical information, the pride of ancestry has in a 
greater or less degree prevailed in all ages, and 


among all nations. 


And, moreover, so anxious 


have many undoubtedly ancient and illustrious 
English families been to include amongst their 
ancestors, either lineal or collateral, those who 
have chanced to play some part, no matter how 
unworthy or infamous, in the history of their 
country, that they have not hesitated to claim 
those whom others would be only too glad to 


ignore altogether. 


So peculiarly illustrative of this is the follow- 
ing unpublished anecdote, which was told me by 
a veteran Waterloo officer who was present on the 
occasion referred to, that I ask a corner for it; 
though in doing so I must disclaim wishing to 


| depreciate a stock that has been for many genera- 


tions highly and justly esteemed : — 
Sir Walter Scott was dining at a country house 


family. 


| in Hampshire where, amongst the guests invited 
| to meet him, was the then baronet of the Tyrrell 
The conversation turned on 


the anti- 
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quity of families, and a of that of Tyr- 
rell, which, it was said, was not only traceable to | 
the Norman Conquest, but held a high position 
at that period; and the well-known story of 
William Rufus having been slain by an arrow 
from Sir Walter Tyrrell’s bow was cited as con- 
firmation of the assertion. But, upon the prince 
of novelists having expressed grave doubts as to | 
the authenticity of that fact, the worthy descend- 
ant of the knight was so nettled at any scepticism 
of the fond traditions of his house, that he some- | 
what fiercely exclaimed, “Then next, I suppose, | 
you will say that we did not smother the princes 
in the Tower!” My informant stated that Sir 
Walter merely bowed, and that the discussion 
was thus abruptly terminated. CoILtvs. 
The Temple, 


BEETLE oR WepeEr.—lIn Caxton’s translation 
of Reynard the Foxe, chap. viii. we read that 
Lantfert the carpenter had brought into his yard 
“a grete oke, whiche he had begonne to cleue, 
and as men be woned he had smeten two betels | 
therin, one after that other, in suche wyse the | 
oke was wyde open”; and in the next page, | 
when Bruyn had “ put his heed ouer his eeris in 
to the elyft of the tree,” Reynard “ brak out the 
betle,” so that poor Bruyn “ was fast shette in the 
tree.” In the copy in the King’s Library at the 
British Museum, the word which is here used in 
the sense of wedye has been in both places struck 
out with a pen and “ wegge” written over “in an 
old and apparently a contemporary hand,” as 
Mr. Thoms says in a note on p. 15 of his reprint. 
The “ would-be ” corrector ey idently sane that 
Caxton had inadvertently put one word for the 
other, but a reference to the Dutch from which | 
he translated, proves this to be only one of the 
many curious examples that might be given of | 
the extreme accuracy with which Caxton followed 
his original: “ So had hi daer twee beytels in | 
gheslagen,” and in the second passage, “ ende 
brac die beitele vter eycken.” It is remarkable 
that in the Dutch (or Flemish) language beytel (or 
beitel) always signifies a chisel or wedge (“ Ciseau; 
Kloofbeitel, coin; outil a fendre du bois,” Halma, 
Dict. Flamand), while in English the word which 
so nearly resembles it is only used to denote the 
mallet with which the wedge is “ smeten in.” 

Fr. NORGATE. 


CrannoGces.—However ancient such structures 
may have been, I can confirm Mr. Prxxerton’s 
statement (ante, p. 230) that their use is modern 
no less. In the year 1817, in the county of Fer- 
managh, such a place of abode, on a small island | 
only accessible by a boat, was used in the manu- 
facture of illicit whisky. O. T. Donsry. 

“‘ ENDEAVOUR” AS AN AcTIVE VrerB.—That en- 


deavour may be used as a reflective verb was fully | 
| 





SS 


| shown by a writer in 2" S. v. 50. Of counp 


“I (you) endeavour myself (yourself) to get” 
does not settle the question, but “I endeavour me 
to act”’ is decisive. 

I marvel that the “active” use, pointed out » 
long ago as 1850 (1"* S. i. 373) by C. For 
has not been illustrated. So I endeavour illustrg. 
tion. The passages which I send are copied from 
a note, written on the margin of the page con. 
taining C. Forbes’s communication. I have little 
doubt but that they might be multiplied: — 

“T will endeavour ..,. the maintenance and pre 
serving of the peace and safety.”—Clarendon, Rebel, 
book xv. p. 891, ed. Ox. 1840. 

“To endeavour a right notion and conception of 
them.”—Bishop Pearson, Exp. Creed., To the Reader, 

“ Endeavoured the like reformation.”—Heylyn, Hist, 
Presbyterians, p. 1. . 

“ Men who attend the altar and should most 
Endeavour peace.” 
Milton, Par. Lost, xii. 355, 

Hence, passively : — 

“ To prayer ° . ° ‘ : ‘ 
Though but endeavoured with sincere intent.” 
Tbid., iii. 192. 
“He has assaulted me already and endeavoured a 


| rescue.”— Fielding, Amelia, book viii. ch. x. 


CHARLES THIRIOLD, 


YANKEE Crper AND Bressep Cvrsuroys.— 
Hinchliff, in his South American Sketches (pp.9, 
10), thus remarks : — 

“ After about three hours’ walk (at Bird Island) in th 
hottest part of the day, we were glad to get back to the 
town, and take shelter in a queer little store called th 
Café Bilhar, where we refreshed ourselves with a bottlead 


| good Yankee cider, and waited till it was time to go@ 


board, The billiard-table was unluckily hors de combat; 
if it had been blessed with cushions, we might have trie 
a game in spite of the filthiness of the cloth.” 

A tumbler of good American cider, though itis 
apt to be acid in hot climates, is a most refreshing 


| beverage; but the author has not given the co 


rect address where he procured it. Café Bilhar 
cannot be translated, for the reason that an e be 
tween the two words has been omitted. Cafée 
Bilhar is more intelligible, and so ¢ is on the sige 


| board—café and billiard-table. It has been ow 


fortune, good, bad, or indifferent, to have sea 
many things blessed, from a bell to a donkey, 
which had been rigged up in many coloured mi 
bons before being taken in front of the chumh 
where the ceremony was to be performed; but 
blessed,” as applied to the cushions of a dirty 
billiard-table with a filthy cloth, is a singula 
expression, as new to us in this neighb yurhood #8 
it may be to your readers, ’ 

Malta. 

STaLactITEs AND Statacuires.—I do net 
know, Mr. Editor, whether you will embalm th 
note I now send you as a geological mnemonic @ 
as a Transatlantic witticism, for it appears tom 
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thatit will suit foreither. A friend of mine lately 
yisited the famous Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 
The attendant was a negro, possessing no small 
share of that sense of the comic which is a cha- 
racteristic of his race, and who gave my friend the 
following etymological distinction between stalac- 
tites and stalagmites. Whether it was original 
with him I do not know :— 

“Tem,” said he, pointing to the roof of the cave, 
«jg stalactites, cos if dey was not tight dey’d be 
berry certin to fall down ; and dese ”—pointing to 
the loor—“ might be stalactites, but as dey is not, 
dey is ob corse stalagmites.” ACHENDE. 

Dublin. 

Rey. Wu. Corz, D.D.—I have in my posses- 
sion an extremely rare, if not unique, etching of 
the Rey. William Cole, D.D., President of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and at the time of his 
death Dean of Lincoln, which settles a fact not 
mentioned in the account of him in either Antony 
a Wood's Athene O.voniense s, or in the family 
pedigree in Wood’s MSS. in the Ashmolean Mu- 
seum, or in the biographical dictionaries. I there- 
fore offer it for the benefit of future compilers of 
such works, and also of those interested in the 
divines of the Reformation. The portrait in ques- 
tion is a small 4to, 5iin. x58 in., and is vigor- 
ously though rudely executed. It states that 
“Eliza Gulitor fecit ;"’ and represents the perse- 
cuted (and by Antony & Wood maligned) scholar 
ina skull-cap, gown, and the ruffled collar of the 
period. His face, elongated and indicative of pri- 
vations suffered during his “exile {at Frankfort 
and Zurich} for conscience’ sake in Queen Mary’s 
reign,” is slightly turned to his right, and exhibits 
amoustache and a small pointed beard. In the 
right corner—i. e. to the left of the head—is the 
information alluded to, “A. D=' 1597, wtatis suze 
75;” and on the other side is a shield of his 
arms, vert, on a bend cottised three fleur-de-lis 
arg. 

From a careful examination of much that bears 
on his history, I feel pretty certain that he was 
born at or in the neighbourhood of Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire ; and that he received his early edu- 
cation at the Grammar School in that town, 
which had been shortly previous founded by 
Bishop Fox, and affiliated to C. rpus Christi Col- 
lege. Thither Cole proceeded, in due course gra- 
duated, and in after years became, on Queen 
Elizabeth’s nomination, its first married president. 

J-E.C 
Easthorpe Court, Wicto‘t. 


“To Steer 11k a Tor.”—The following ap- 
peared in The Times of the 30th S pte: iber last, ad- 
dressed to the “ Editor” by Professor Malvoisin: 
“Sit,—In illustration of 1 : f ] 


mur article of the 26th inst., 
page 8, column 3, where you doubt whether the English 
expression, ‘To sleep like a top,’ may rightly be derived 
from French dor ? ne taupe, p rmit me to 





add that you seem to me to be very much authorized to 
contest it, for we have in French another proverbial form 
much more used than the alleged one dormir comme une 


taupe, and that is, dormir comme un sabot. Now, in this 
expression we use, of course, the word sabot with the 
meaning of the English whipping top, toupie being used 
only for the spinning top. It seems, therefore, to be the 
more certain that both expressions correspond exactly, 
from this very circumstance, that the French language 
uses more frequently that word of the two, which is the 
less similar to the English top, saying dormir comme un 
sabot rather than dormir comme une toupie. It is, then, 
the same idea, rather than the same sound, that induced 
both Englishmen and Frenchmen to use the same com- 
parison. Another evidence may be taken from this fact, 
that we say in a similar manner, il ronfle comme un sabot, 
or comme une toupie (he snores like a top). 
“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Epovarp MALvolistn, Professor in Paris.* 

“ 4 Rue Berthollet, Paris, Sept. 27.” 

Lrom F, 

SEALS, WHEN INTRODUCED INTO ENGLAND. — 
It is stated, in Boutell's Heraldry, Historical 
and Popular, and also in Godwin's English Arche- 
ologist’s Handbook, that seals were not introduced 
into England till the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor. Now this is certainly wrong: for, besides 
the seal of Ethilwald, Bishop of Dunwich .p. 
850 (mentioned by me in “N. & Q.,” 3°48, xii, 
167), there were at the Abbey of St. Denis, in 
France, genuine charters of Offa and Ethelwulf, 
sealed with their seals, representing their por- 
traits. One of Edgar is a bust in profile. 

Joun Piecort, Jun. 

Scotcn Serriers 1x UtstEr.—Until I read the 
following statement by Mr. O’Cavanaeu, in the 
last number of “N, & Q.” (p. 311), I had always 
supposed that these were Lowlanders, and, there- 
fore, not Gaels—“ the descendants of the Gael of 
Scotland, originally from Ireland, planted by 
James I. in Ulster.” I must own that I still re- 
tain my original opinion, but I am open to con- 
viction on the production of any satisfactory 
evidence to the contrary. I am perfectly aware, 
however, that the idea of identifying the “ Tartan 
array” with the national dress of Scotland has 
become more prevalent in the “Black North” 
than on this side of the Channel. 

Some score of years ago I was taken to a café 
chantant—the Oxford of Belfast—when, on a 
young lady appearing on the stage in a very fan- 
ciful checkered dress, one of my friends observed 
tome: “Oh, here is your Scottish Anthem.” I 
must own that, till that moment, I was not aware 
that we possessed such a thing. I expected either 
“ Blue Bonnets over the Border,” or “ Scots wha 
hae,” to the tune of “Hey tutti taitti.” You 
may guess my surprise when the fair songstress 
favoured us (I must say in most capital style) 
with Hogg’s “ Donald Macdonald.” How it would 
have gladdened the old shepherd’s heart! for, 





[* See also “ N, & Q,” 2ad 


S. viii. 53, 97.] 
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high as he might value his productions, he never 
advanced any claim to having produced a national 
anthem. Grorce Vere Irvrxe. 


Queries. 


, Bmp AND Povey Famittes.— Will any reader 
‘N. & Q.” kindly inform me anything concern- 
ing the ¢ sestors and descendants of Christopher 
Bird, Ame (1605) at Staindon, who had a son 
Thomas living 1634, and of Laurance Povey living 
He married Jane, daughter of Thomas 
Any information concerning the above 
addressed to H. A. B., Mr. Lewis's, 136, 
Euston Square. 


1605 ? 
More. 
may be 
Gower Street, 
r 1749, at the 
Brace was 


Lievrenant Brace.—In the ye: 
Worcester Spring Assizes, Lieutenant 
tried and found guilty of killing a watchman in a 
drunken brawl. What was the fate of Brace ? 


Was he executed ? P. Fe 


Tomas Cuester, Bishop of Elphin 1580-4, 
died at Killiathar June 1584. Can you tell me 
in what Irish registry his will or administration 
would probably be found ? SWEETCARE. 
Broken Cuina.—Is there any 
material wherewith to supply the broken or 
missing pieces of white china? Putty is too 
soft. EMKAY. 

Henry Wau. Core —Can any of 1 
spondents give an ace of Henry William Cole, 
of whom I have an 8vo engraving ? 

It bears the date of 171, and has at the foot 
these armorial ensigns: On a mantle a shield arg. 
charged with a double-headed eagle displayed 


receipt for a 





your corre- 


runt 





(qy. ppr.), dimidiated by being impaled with, per 
bend gu. and or, a bend vert between five estoiles 
(3 and 2) of the field counterchanged, and sur- 
mounted by a knight’s helmet having thereon a 
crest of the Prince of Wales’ feathers. The print 
has evidently formed either a frontispiece or an 


e 
illustration to some work, but I do not find in the 
catalogues of our public libraries any one of these 
Christian and surnames as an author, nor mention 


made of him in the biographical dictionaries. 
The arms given are not assigned to any family of 
the above name in the “armories” or works on 
heraldry with which I am acquainted. 


Crown Presentations. — I should be glad to 
know how it is that the crown presents to vacan- 
cies made by crown prom ytions; whether it be one 


the papal prerogatives that were transferred to 
the crown, and on what grounds the power 
rinally was or is still claimed and exercised. 


os T. F. 


ori- 


The College, Hurstpierpoint. 
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3aRoN D’AuNNEAU. — Where is any informa. 
tion to be found concerning Baron D’ Aunneau, a 
Dutchman who is said to have been slain near 
Nottingham during the great civil war? Wher 
was he killed, and at “what date? See Royal 
Martyrs, a broadside “ printed by Tho. N Newcomb, 
living in Thames-street over against Baynards 
Castle, 1660.” The copy from whic oh 7 quote is 
No. 537 of the Socis l ety of Antiquaries’ 8 Colk cti in. 
EDWARD Peacock, 

Dorcuester, Co. Oxrorp.—In Murray's Hand. 
book of Berks, Bucks, and Ox { 
of Dorchester, is the following : — 


“ There is an old and existing belief that no viper wil 
live in the parish of Dorchester.” 


Where did this 


nm, under his account 


aying originate ? 
S. Betsty, 


Monstevr De Jovx.—This gentleman was the 
first French teacher in Dollan Academy, a cele 
brated educational establishment in Scotland. At 
the time he was appointed, about 1824, he repre- 
sented himself to be a Lutheran clergyman, but 
on returning to France became Roman Catholic, 
and published a work giving, so far as I cann- 
collect, an amusing account of Scottish manners, 
particularly in religious matters. Can any of your 
correspondents give the title of this work, whieh 
was put into my hands by the head of the Jesuits 
at Naples as ably defending the Catholic faith? 
Is the subsequent history of Monsieur de Jour 
a son Gideon, who, I have w- 
a clergyman in the Church d 
volume of Sermons 


known? Ile had 
derstood, became 
England, and published a 
The work respecting which I inquire 
lished in Paris about the end of 1825. 

C.T 


Was pud- 
i 





RAMAGB 


ENGRAVED PoRTRAIT WANTED.—W anted, some 
account of an engraved portrait of one of the 
Lairds of Brodie ngraved probably from thirty 
to fifty years ago—name of painter, engraver, Xe, 
and place of publication. F. M.S 


An Ercurne Query.—Is there any kind df 


ink which can be used freely with the pen m 
paper, and will afterwards “set off” on an ordi- 
nary etching ground laid on copper, if passed 
through the rolling press? I find that the rel 
chalk recommended in books gives onl y a very 
coarse outline. As an amateur wood-¢ ni graver, | 
lind drawing on ordinary paper with ¢ ypying 
ink “sets off” capitally on a wood-block, ail 
saves an immense deal of trouble in tracing, ® 


versing, &c. 1 am very 


thing 


anxi t 





hat will do equally well 1 
“Giving Law” or “Givine a Litre Li 
What is the origin of this p 
sportsmen in the sense of giving game a start: 
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quarter of an hour is the utmost extent of “law’ 
ghich many an anxious hostess allows the most 
favoured guest. M. Y. L. 

Loxe Tonevr.—A discussion having recently 
arisen as to the correct origin of this term, it has 
been resolved to appeal to “N. & Q.,” being per- 
fectly satisfied that the decision, whatever it may 
be, will be fair to the fair sex, which it so closely 
concerns. Some say it originated from the long 
and marvellous stories told by travellers; that is, 
«shooting with a long bow.” Others, not so 
gallant, assert that it had its origin because the 
tongue of a woman, when “ set in motion,” is the 
ach to perpetual motion which has 
While others again, still 





nearest ap 
yet been disc vered. 


more ungallant, stoutly maintain that the expres- 


} 


sion was first known from the statement of a 

crabbe lold man, who said that, before marriage, 

his wife was so amiable, kind, and silent, that he 

thought she had no tongue; but to his sorrow he 

had found it long enough ever since. W. W. 
Malta. 








rHE Ecper. —The mono- 
Mathews were pub- 


CHartes MATHEWS 
logue entertainments of C 
lished in former times by John Duncombe, Middle 
Row, Holborn; who is now dead, and his shop 
occupied by some other business. Can anyone 
inform me where these printed accounts can now 
be obtained? I am anxious to procure a copy, 
ly of the Mail Coach Adventures, pub- 


= Wee 





Mepican Qvuery.—On entering an old woman's 
cottage in this parish yesterday, I found her 
ing over the fire, and looking very wretched, 





and the following conversation ensued : —“* Why, 
Mary, v 
ter with 
very bad, I’ve got a rising of the lights.” “ Indeed, 
Iam sorry for that, it must be a terrible business 


mu look very miserable; what's the mat- 


you to-day?” “Oh! indeed, Sir, I be 


indeed ; but what have you done for it?” “Why, 
Sir, I’ve taken the only thing as they do tell me 
will cure it; I taken some shot.” “Taken shot, 
have you; and how many did you take in a 
dose?” “Well, I’ve taken four at a time, Sir; 
but, ‘deed, I don’t find as they have done me any 
good at all yet.” . ‘ 

Now, as all human nature is subject to the 
same infirmities of the flesh, I should be glad to 
know — 

1. What may be the special disease known as 
“Rising of the lights” ? 

2. Did the old lady’s remedy fail from her 
taking too large or too small a charge ? 
%. Would you in this case recommend dusk or 
duck shot ? C. Y. CRaw ey. 

Taynton, 

Name Wantep of the bishop or bishopric that 
bore or b following arms:—“ Azure, a 


ars the 
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, 
chevron or, between two bulls’ heads, argent, 


couped and looking to the right, and a lamb lying 
on a mount, both of the third.” The shield is 
handsomely garnished and lies over two crossed 
crosiers, and is surmounted by a mitre. Motto, 
‘* pATIENTER.” In the corner of the engraving 
(which is copper-plate, 7 x 6 inches) are these con- 
tracted words, very small: “ L: fruytiers f: Antv.” 
The last word looks something like “ Antwerp.” 
I shall be much obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who will be kind enough to give me 
the name I want. Perhaps D. P. can help me 
again ? Joun Davrpson. 


OLp Saytne.—* One forse one cannot but say.” 


Was this a common form of speech in or about 
the seventh century ? R. 

Frencu Portrait. —A friend of mine has a 
life-size portrait in oil of a lady in very light 
though rich attire, the lower limbs being much 
exposed and plunged in a bath or lake of limpid 
water, in which are growing plants of the fleur- 
de-lis or iris. The person from whom my friend 
obtained the portrait described it as a likeness of 
Madame du Barry attired as a water-nymph; but 
as a childis depicted by her side, who is evidently 
her daughter, I am inclined to consider it a por- 
trait of Madame de Pompadour. The name of the 
painter, “ Lutinville,” and the date, 1753, are given 
on the picture itself, and I shall feel obliged by 
any account of this artist which can be afforded 
by your correspondents. M. D. 

Prion: Psatm txxxvu1.—The editor of Select 
Psalms in Verse, ve. (Hatchard, i811), says of 
the following version of this psalin : — 

rhe imitation of Psalm Ixxxviii. is ascribed to Prior, 
in a small collection of Sacred Poems, printed at Edin- 
burgh, 1751, under the title of Considerations on the 88th 
Psalm. These fine stanzas, and his pa hrase of St. 
Paul's exhortation to Charity, make us regret that this 
excellent poet did not more frequently invoke Urania, 
The paraphrase, which is one of the best pieces of sacred 
poetry in our language, has always been greatly admired, 
and is pronounced by Johnson to be eminently beautiful.” 














Does the version appear in any of Prior's early 
editions, or was it contributed by him to any of 
the miscellanies? The earliest copy of it I have 
seen is in A Collection of Psalms and Hymans, 
1738: — 

“ PSALM LXXXVIII. 
“ Heavy, O Lord, on me thy judgments lie, 
And cursed [ am, for God neglects my ery. 
© Lord, in darkness and despair I groan; 
And every place is hell; for God is gone. 
© Lord arise, and let thy beams controul 
Those horrid clouds that press my frighted soul ; 
O rise and save me from eternal night, 
Thou art the God of light. 

“ Downward I hasten to my destined place; 

There none obtain thy aid, none sing thy praise. 
Soon I shall lie in death’s deep ocean drown‘d. 
Is mercy there? i 


? is sweet forgiveness found ? 
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O save me yet, whilst on the brink I stand ; 

Rebuke the storm, and set me safe to land, 

O make my longings, and thy mercy sure, 
Thou art the God of power! 

“ Behold, the weary prodigal is come 

To thee, his hope, his harbour, and his home, 

No father could he find, no friend abroad, 

Deprived of joy and destitute of God. 

O, let thy terrors and his anguish end! 

Be thou his father, and be thou his friend, 

Receive the son thou didst so long reprove, 


Thou art the God of Love,” 
C. D. H. 


Roman Svurveys.—Can I be referred to any 
works giving information as to the character and 
extent of the surveys of land and buildings made 
during the period of the Empire? I am aware 
of Mr. Finlay’s remarks in his tract on the site of 
the Holy Sepulchre. A. B. M. 


St. Epnrem.—In Alban Butler’s Life of this 
great saint (July 9), occurs the following pas- 
sage : — 

“ St. Ephrem himself never would consent to be pro- 
moted to the sacerdotal dignity, of which he expresses 
the greatest dread and apprehension, in his Sermon on 
the Priesthood.” 


Most other writers, even those who seem well 


versed in Syriac, such as Mr. J. W. Etheridge, in | 


his Syrian Churches, §c. (p. 41, London, 1846), 
and the Rev. H. Burgess, in his Select Metrical 
Hymns and Homilies of Ephraem Syrus (Preface, 
xiv., London, 1853), style the saint, “the re- 
nowned Deacon of Edessa,” or “the eminent 
Deacon of Edessa.’’ But, according to the state- 
ment of an eminent Syriac scholar (still living), 
it seems that St. Ephrem was a priest. The Rey. 
J. B. Morris, in his Preface (xiii.) to the valuable 
translation of Select Works of St. Ephrem the 
Syrian (Oxford, 1847), thus expresses his opinion 
on the subject : — 

“ One material point may be mentioned here, in which 
the Syriac writings do throw light upon his life. The 
common story that he was only a Deacon, seems to be 
contradicted by his manner of speaking upon several 
occasions : 
that God had given him the talent of the Priesthood, and 
that he had hidden it in the earth through his idleness,” 


In a note, Mr. Morris refers to vol. iii. p. 467, 
of the Roman edition (Syriac) of the saint's 
Works. I should much like to see a translation 
of the passage referred to. J. Dauton, 

Norwich. 


Scotcn Prprerer. — I wish to trace the pedi- 
ree of an ancient border family from 1633 to 


747. 


respondents inform me of the best means of doing | 
80, or give me the name and address of any legal 
Scotch antiquary or herald to whom I could 
apply ? 


H. G. C, 





but upon one occasion by his plainly stating, | 


Can any of your numerous Scotch cor- | 


Snarxks.—In the story of Jonah by Alexander 
Raleigh, D.D., p. 149, it is stated : — 

“ Sharks abounded in the Mediterranean at that time, 
They have been found there ever since, and are found 
| there still. In length some of them have attained tp 
| thirty feet and upwards, of capacity in oth: r ways amply 
sufficient to incarcerate Samson of Zorah, or Goliath of 
Gath, as well as the probably attenuated prophet of Gath 
Hepher. It is related that a horse was found in the 
| stomach of a shark; and there are many instances of 
} men being swallowed alive—not fabulous and doubtfy 
| stories, but instances well authenticated. One, of a soldier 
in full armour. One of a sailor who fell overboard, and 
was swallowed in the very sight of his comrades, The 
captain seized a gun, shot the fish in a sensitive par, 
which then cast out the sailor into the sea, who was taken 
up amazed and terrified, but little hurt.” 

I should be glad to know if you, Mr. Editor, or 
any of the contributors to “N. & Q.” can give 
any information as to any of these “ well-authen- 
ticated ” stories of the shark. M. 


Bombay, September, 1867. 





MAtruivs AND ANDREW Symson.—Can any 
of your correspondents give me information about 
Matthius Symson, who was a Canon of Lincoln 
in 1738? He was the son of Mr. Andrew Sym- 
son, minister of Kirkinner, and was born probably 
between 1675 and 1685. He took his degree at 
the University of Edinburgh on June 23, 1699; 
and, in 1700, commenced business as a printer, 
In 1703 he published A Short Character of the 
Presbyterian Spirit, in which he assailed the Pres 
| byterians, and argued for a toleration for Episco- 
| palians in Scotland. Shortly after this, he seems 
| to have entered the English Church; as Watt 
| ( Bibliotheca, ii. 892 says that, in 1708, he pub 

lished The Necessity of a Lawful Ministry; 4 
| Visitation Sermon. He was rector, first of Moorby 
in Lincolnshire, ‘and afterwards of Wennington in 
Essex. He was also a Canon of Lincoln. In 1738 

he obtained the degree of D.D. from the Univer 
| sity of Edinburgh. In the same year he pub 
i 
| 
} 


lished — 

“ The Present State of Scotland. Enlarged, corrected, 
and amended from above One Thousand Errors in the 
Former Editions.” 

I should like to learn any further particulars 
about Matthius Symson—particularly the date of 
his‘death, his age when he died, and the date of 
his ordination. Was he the original author o 
The Present State of Scotland, or merely the editor 
of the edition of 1738 ? 

In “N.& Q.” (1* 8. xii. 452) a correspondent, 
AGaTHas, says he has a MS. by Mr. Andrew 
Symson, which contains an alphabetical list 
the parish kirks of Scotland. I should like much 
to know whether this is anything more than 
manuscript copy of Symson’s “ Large Dese iption 
of Galloway,” or whether it is a description @ 
the parish kirks of the whole of Scotland on the 
same plan. I should also feel obliged by you 
or any of your correspondents, letting me know 
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where I can see acopy of the Bibliotheca Sym- 

sniana mentioned there. There is no copy either 

in the Advocates’ or Signet Library, Edinburgh. 
Rey. THomas Gorpon. 

Newbattle Manse, Dalkeith, N.B. 

Jexner Querres. — You kindly inserted some 
Jenner queries for me in 3" S. iii. 10. Allow 
me to ask further, of what celebrity was another 
member of the Jenner family, who is buried in 
the precincts of the Temple Church, of whom it 
was deemed suflicient to record “H. 8. Ricardus 
Jenner?” Was he of the Temple a brother of Sir 
Thomas Jenner the judge ? 

In 2°7 S. x. 30, Rt. Inexts asks for information 
of the Rev. Charles Jenner, M.A. The monu- 
ment in Claybrook church being by Lady Craven, 
daughter of the Earl of Berkeley, would intimate 
that he was of the family of Jenner of serkeley. 
I cannot, however, find him mentioned in their 
pedigree. R. J. Fynmone. 

Sandgate, Kent. 

Tom SPRING AND THE PRIN ReeeEent. — In 
N.&Q.” (35'S. iii. 88) I asked on what au- 
thority The Spectator had stated that George IV. 
drove Tom Spring to a fight. No reply was given; 








but the following, from a leading article in The 
Times of Oct. 17, shows that such a belief exists 
in tradition, if not in history : — 

“There are some, perhaps, whose disgust at these dis- 
honest practi may be tempered with regret for the 
departed glory of an cld English institution. Such a 
seand they fan y, could never have occurred in the 
good old days when royalty and aristocracy patronised 

* when the Prince Regent drove Tom 







r ondon in his own carriage, when Byron 
company with Cribb, when Sir John Sebright gave 
park as an arena for the ‘Game Chicken,’ and 
the Life Guardsman, crowned his pugilistic 
nts by his prowess at Waterloo. We venture 
ibt this altogether, The annals of the Prize Ring, 

days of Figg to the days of Mace, are full of 
disgraceful scenes, foul play, riolence.” 








I wish to know whether Gs wxge IV., either as 
Regent or King, openly patronised pugilism. T. 
Moore would not have failed to make something 
of 80 conspicuous an event as his driving a pugilist 
in his own carriage; and in Joe Ward’s speech, 
where a capital opportunity for introducing it 
occurs, we have only — ‘ 





“Joe added then that, as ’twas known 
The Regent, bless wig, ha 
A taste for art like Joey’s own 
And meant, ’mong other sporting things, 
lo have the heads of all t ing 
And emperors he loved so dearly 
Taken off, ou canvas merely,” &c 
Tom Crib’s Men ial to Congress, 
Appendix I. y 


The Memorial was published in 1819. 


‘ , It does 
not notice Tom Spring, who, I think, di 


¢ did not rise 
toeminence in the Regency. He fought Neate for 


the championship in 1823. It was impressed on my 
memory by three magistrates, two of whom were 
clergymen, and a surgeon, going from the neigh- 
bourhood where I then was, to see the fight. The 
next day the surgeon described it to me. He 
stepped into the ring when a “doctor” was 
called for, and pronounced Neate’s arm to be 
broken. Hoping that pugilism will soon be, like 
highway-robbery, mere matter of history, I still 
wish such history to be accurate; and as in 
“N. & Q.” we have set right many erroneous 
statements as to the Road, we may do like justice 
to the Ring. FiTzHoPKINs. 


Wuaarkt ovr: SACKLEss oF ART, ETC.— 
“Whart out, Sackless of art, part, way, witting, ridd, 
kenning, having, or recetting any of the goods and cattels 
named in this Bill..—Border Oath. See History of 
Cumberland, Introd. p. xxv. 
What are the meanings 
“ Sackless of art,” and “ ridd”? 


of “ whart 


R. F. 


out,” 
W.S. 


Queries with Answers, 

PHILOLoGICcAL LiTeRATuRE. — Has there been 
any list of works on philology or language pub- 
lished which gives a tolerably complete know- 
ledge of what has been written on this subject? 
I have Ersch’s Handbuch der Philologischen Lite- 
ratur, 3rd ed., 1845, but this only gives works 
published in Germany. There is also a list of 
books at the end of Farrar’s Chapters on Language, 
1866, and Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire (“Table 
Synoptique-linguistique”) gives the names of a 
large number on this subject. I would, however, 
be glad to know of any other references, &c.; also, 
whether a later edition of Ersch has been pub- 
lished. ONALED. 

[ Vater’s Litteratur der Grammatihen, Lexica, und Wir- 
tersammlungen « 2nd edit., Berlin, 
1847) is useful so far as it goes ; but, as the title indicates, 


ler Sprachen der Erd 


it gives little more than grammars, dictionaries, and 
glossaries, It contains many of the older as well as 
modern works, and is not limited to those published in 
Germany. Of works published since 1848, by far the 
most comprehensive list will be found in the Bibliotheca 
Philologica, published at Gittingen by Vandenhoeck and 
Ruprecht. It was commenced in 1849, and has continued 
to appear every six months uninterruptedly to the pre- 
ent time. Each number containing a complete list of 
all the works in any way relating to philology that have 
appeared in Germany during the previous half-year, with 
the addition of all the more important publications on 
the same subject of France, England, and other countries, 
A new edition of Ersch was published at Leipzig, 1850, 


ovo. 


Joun Kynox.—Mr. Froude quotes a saying of 
the Regent Morton at the grave of John knox — 
“There lies one who never feared the face of 
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mortal man.” Sometimes it is worded, “ Who 
never feared the face of clay,” an old Scottish 
form of expression. What is the original au- 
thority? Who first related the incident? It is 
not mentioned by Knox's secretary, Richard 
Bannatyne, who gives so minute and interesting 
an account of the death of the great Reformer. 
All that Bannatyne says of the funeral is—“ Upon 
the Wednesday after he was buried, being con- 
voyed with the Regent and the lords that were 
in town for the time, with many a sorrowful 
heart.” . 

The saying occurs in David Buchanan's “ Life of 
Knox,” preti xe 1 to his His e of the Reform ttion of the 
Church of Scotland, 1644, fol. It stated that 


“ His body was interred at St. Giles, without the church. 


is there 


To his buriall assisted many men of all ranks; among 
others, the Earle of Morton, who being neere to the 
grave, as the corps was put in, said by way of epitaph, 


Here lies the body him who, in his lifetime, never 
feared the face of man.” It occurs again amplified in 
David Calderwood’s “ Life of Knox,” prefixed to his 
Historie of the Reformation, 1732, fol. p. xli. “ Upon 


Wednesday the 26 of November [1572], Mr. Knox wa 
buried in the kirk-yard of St. Giles, being conveyed by 
the Earl of Morton, that day chosen Regent, and other 

, the Earl of M 
lies a man who in his life never feared the 
} 


who hath been often threatened with dag 


lords, when being laid in the crave rton 
said, There 
face of 
and dagger, but yet hath ended his days in peace and 
for he had God's pr 


aman; 


honour; vidence watching over him 


in a special when his life was sought.” 


See also Calderwood’s Hist ry of the Kirk of Scotland, 


" fii, 242, edit. 1843. ] 


manner very 


Tue Motner or Dean Swirt.—It is stated by 
Johnson, and other bi graphers of Swift, that the 
Dean’s mother, Abigail Erick, “ of a good family 
in Leicestershire,’ was a relation of the wife of 
Sir William Temple (Dorothy Osborne, daughter 
of Sir Peter Osborne). If there is any foundation 
for this statement, what was the degree of rela- 
tionship? Perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.,” 
possessing a copy of the Jistory of Leicestershir 
(in which a pedigree of the Ericks is said to be 


, will kindly answer this query. C. 






given) 
Eyrick families in 


Leicestershire (vol. ii. pt. ii. p. 615) do not throw any 


[he pedigrees of the 


light on the degree of relationship between Dorothy 


Osborne and Swift's mother. In a note t 


of Kendall of 
p- Nich 
other, was a daughter of 
of Frisby in the Wreke, 1663-1691, and was 
1665 to Mr. Jonathan Swift. Whatever wv 


was 


the pe ligree 
I'wycross and Thornton (vol. iv. pt. ii. 
Abigail Errick, Dean 


Thomas Errick, vicar 


ils informs us that “ 


married in 
is the honour 
about two 


with one 


lineage, her fortu small; and 


years after her marriage, she was left a widow 


a daughter 
of subsistence | 


, and again pregnant, having no means 
ut an annuity of 201, which her husband 





Cexsaribus—MSS. 


——— 


had purchased for her in England immediately after hig 
marriage. In this distress she was taken with her daugh. 
ter into the family of Godwin, her husband's ehdeg 
brother; and on the 30th of November, 1667, about seven 
months after her husband’s death, she was delivered of g 
son, whom she called Jonathan in remembrance of his 
father, and who was afterwards the celebrated Dean 
St. Patrick's.” } 
BRItr., oR 
“BRITT.” appear on 
instead of “ BRIT.,” 
with one ¢? 
Manchester, 


Brit.— Why does the abbreviatiog 
the older english Coing 
Britannia being only spelt 


ht. A. Ror, 


[ The abbreviation Brirr. will be found on the shillings 
of 1816 and 1819, as well as on the coins of 1860. At 
the meeting of the Numismatic Society on Dec. 13, 1860, 
Mr. Frederick William Madden read a paper ’n the 
late popular discussion, whether Brrr. BRITT, is the 
correct form on the new coinage,” and in the first plage 


proved from poetical authority, that Lritannia is spelt 


with one T; and in the second place, showed that, from 


classical authority, “ the additional letter is always added 
after the first syllable, that letter being a repetition of 
the last letter of the first syllable.” In proof of this 
Mr. Madden gave many examples: CArss for 
Avaa. for two Aw 
three; though the affix of oneg 


for Manuscripta- 


gusti, and AaveGa. for 
4 


Lucusti, Aves, 


to AuG. does not necessarily mean ¢ gr 
being often used in a plural sense. 


do, “ 


Britain and Ireland, was clearly 


rhus BRITT. repre 
senting, as it is meant to Britanniarum,” i. ¢. th 
British Islands—Great 
proved to be the correct form to put 


of 1860. ] 


on the new coinage 


InpEX To Serrat Literature. — There 
vast amount of most important informati 
tained in our Reviews, Magazines, and ] 
Journals. Is there any existing general In 
I am acquainted with the valuable Indices of the 
Edinburg h. the (Quarte rly, the Gentleman's Maw 

&e., but others have only an Index at the 
of each volume. I know also the Amerie 
but, useful as that is, it refers to edit 
accessible in England, and is only br 


W. II. S. Avprer. 





zine, 
end 

Index; 
not 


down to 








1850. 
3, Grove Villas, Penge 
[An Index to Periodical Literature, by W. F. P 
A.M., New York, 1 3, Svo, brings the list art 


als down to January, 1852. It may not 





the peri 

erally known, that Sampson Low’s Zn to Curres 
l n not only comprises ref ice to a ra 
subject of every book in the glish I uage, ba 
original articles in literature, sci a irt, in sera 
publications as well as in The Times newspaper. 1 
useful Jndex is published quarterly, an 
in 1859 

Reetstrum Sacrum Anetcancm. — In co 


of Mr. Stubbs’s work, may I, througi 
ask for the names of the assisting 


tinuation 
your page 8, 
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1841 
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Price | 
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lates at the consecration of Bishop Caulfeild 
of Nassau, which took place on November 24, 
1841 [1861] in the private chapel of Lambeth 
Palace ? And also of the assisting prelates at that 
of Bishop Robert Machray, of Rupert’s Land, on 
June 24, 1865, in the same place ? A. 8S. A. 

[On Sunday, November 24, 1861, the Ven, Charles 
Caulfeild, late Archdeacon of Nassau, was consecrated 
Bishép of Nassau by the Primate of all England [John 
Bird Sumner], in Lambeth Palace Chapel, assisted by 
the Bishops of London [A. C. Tait] and Winchester 
C. R. Sumner 
~ On June 24, 1865, Dr. Robert Machray was consecrated 
Bishop of Prince Rupert’s Land by the Primate of all 
England [C. T. Longley], assisted by A. C. Tait, Bishop 
of London, and E, Harold Browne, Bishop of Ely. 


“4 Goptie GARDEN.” — Part of a small book 
of private devotions (about 100 pages), printed in 
black-letter, having been found in the wall of an 
old Elizabethan house near this place—the title 
of the book being A Godlie Garden —] shall be 
glad if any of your correspondents can inform me 
who was the writer, the printer, and what is the 
date of the said book ? IGNORAMUS. 

jury, Lancashire. 

[We can trace three editions of this anonymous little 
manual, namely, 1587, 1604, 1619. It is entitled “ A 
Godlie Garden: out of the which most cdfortable hearbs 
may be gathered for the health of the wounded conscience 
of all penitent sinners. Colloss. 4. ‘ Reioyce alvvay, pray 
continually, in all things be thankefull: for that is the 
Perused and 
allowed. At London, Printed by R. Bradock, 1604.” 
32mo. Prefixed to the book is a Calendar and the 


vvill of God in Christ Iesu tovvard us.’ 





Degrees of Marriage. Pages 352. | 


Law or Evipence. — A friend in India has 
written asking me to send him the best modern 
work on this subject. Will one of your legal 
readers kindly inform me what to send ? 

W. H. 8S. Aubrey. 

3, Grove Villas, Penge. 

[We are informed by a learned civilian that the best 
Work on this subject is a Treatise on the Law of Evidence, 
by J. Pitt Taylor, New edition, 2 vols. 

Price 31, 3s. Maxwell. ] 


roy. 8vo, 1858. 


> » - ‘ . . 
Pruexix Pre.— Can any of your American 
readers give a receipt for pumpkin pie ? rs 
[Not having access to an American cookery book, we 
ho | . : e 
veg leave to refer to an amusing writer in Once a Week, 
who makes “A Journey Round the World with a knifi 


and fork.” Wherever he rambles, he re ports on all things 


abl . . 
tatable, and this is his brief report on pumpkin pie, as 
eaten by | 


im in America: “ Pumpkin pie followed—the 
pumpkin making a light spiced custard upon a dry 
crust.”— Once a Week, Oct. 5, 1867, p. 397. ] 

j 


Replies. 


PALACE OF HOLYROOD HOUSE. 


(34 S. x. 269.) 


It is hardly fair in Mr. Prvkerton to describe 
the trifling and excusable clerical error of “ com- 
mon” for “country ’ people, as if it were an 
intentional misrepresentation. It is quite unim- 
portant, and does not in the least affect the matter 
in question. 

Ife has entirely failed to meet, or even advert 
to, what I formerly said, viz., that 
* hi ertion involves the absurd supposition that, when 
the ace was rebuilt in the reign of Charles II., Queen 
Mary’s apartments were made to answer their former 

ppearance, in order to cram the public with the notion 
that they were the identical old rooms—an attempt which 
need only be mentioned to show its impracticability.” 






Allowing that part of the palace was rebuilt by 
Cromwell, it does not affect this unanswered and, 
I confidently add, unanswerable conclusion. What 
inducement either Cromwell or King Charles could 
have to rebuild an exact fac simile of these rooms, 
as they existed at the date of Rizzio’s murder, is 
inconceivable; and supposing f 


‘ 
that men, say of 
twenty years of age in 1650 (there must have 
been many such), who had seen the apartments 
before the fire of that year took place, lived till 
their thirtieth year as to Cromwell's rebuilding, or 
their forty-fourth as to the king’s, it is not con- 
sistent with reason or common sense that they 
could be persuaded that these imitations were 
the very same rooms which they saw formerly; 
and which correspond with their present condi- 
tion by the uncontradicted testimony of all his- 
torians. Conceding, for argument (though deny- 
ing in point of fact), that the accurate Mr 
Chambers was under a mistake—or that the 
Bannatyne Club, comprising then, as they still 
do, the élite of the literati of Scotland — were 
guilty of an unauthorised interpolation, the same 
gross improbability would be as strong as ever. 
The rest of what Mr. PINKERTON says bears 
as much on this subject as it does on any other 
whatever. If he thinks he can satisfy anyone 
that the patriot Wallace can be disposed of by 
the threadbare sneer of ‘a Sir William Wallace, ’ 
even with the refined addition “ who was hanged,” 
he is welcome to do so, When, however, he 
asserts that 
‘about the year 1817 everybody in Edinburgh, rich and 
ind simple, believed that two of the old 
rs, and present as 


or, gentle 
lown Guard had been Roman sol 
wch at the Crucifixion,” 


does he take into view that these fall under this 
description—“ Sir Walter Scott, Lord Jeffrey, the 
whole Scottish bench and bar, and the city clergy 
of all denominations” ? He surely does himself 
little justice by making such statements, as they 
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might infer the supposition that some friends had 
been calculating ae far they might trespass on 
his credulity, G. 

Edinburgh. 

Mr. Prykerton’s argument against the authen- 
ticity of Queen Mary’s rooms is simply an expan- 
sion of that used by Mr. Parker Lawson, in a note 
on p. 416, vol. ii. of the Spottiswode Society's 
edition of Bishop Keith's Ziistory. As far as the 
stonework is concerned, a single glance at the de- 
tails, and especially those of the small door in the 
corner of the inner apartment, demonstrates that 
it is the work of James V. and his superintendent 
of works, Sir James Hamilton of Fynart, and not 
of an architect of the time of Cromweil. 

As to the woodwork, I do not feel competent 
to speak so positively, but the remarkable ceiling 
of the larger room, and the arms depicted on it, 
give a test by which a competent avchitect could 
at once determine its date. 

Its disfigurement by the transverse partition 
requires explanation of some kind or other. The 
opening chapter of Sir Walter Scott’s second 
series of the Chronk les of the Canongate is well 
worth more consideration than it has often re- 
ceived. 

The following is Maitland’s statement in 1753 :— 

“King James V., about the year 1528, erected a houre 
with a circular turret at each angle, which is the present 
tower at the N.W. corner of the palace, to which was 
added by King Charles I1., in the year 1674, all the other 
parts of the present magnificent royal mansion.” 

Gerorer Vere Irvine. 


MR. JAMES TELFER. 
(3 8. xii. 242.) 

A recent correspondent in your print of the 
28th ult., desires to know something of the late 
James Telfer of Saughtree, Liddesdale. Being 
an old friend of mine, I knew him well, and I 
may in ps repeat what I wrote about him 
for a local periodical printed at Kelso in the course 
of last year. 

He was born in 1800, on the night after the 


battle of Hohenlinden, at the obscure village of 


Newbigging, near the head of Oxnam water. 
During his boyhood he lived chiefly with his 
grandmother, who, by chaunting old ballads, 
awakened in the mind of her descendant a love of 
romance and song. His father being a shepherd, 
James, when a young man, was intrusted with 





by writing some short satirical pieces upon ind. 
dents that took place near him, which flashed like 
squibs all rand the neighbourhood. In 1824 he 
published at Jedburgh a small volume of Ballad 
and Poems, and these showed how inspiringly he 
had perused the Border effusions in that line, 
which Scott, for the benefit of all time, had 
embalmed in the “ Minstrelsy.” Subsequently he 
removed to Saughtree, where he conductéd 
small school, and in 1835 he issued from the press 


| at Newcastle the beautiful tale of Barbara Gray. 


the charge of a flock of sheep; but having pro- | 


cured a copy of The Queen's Wake, the perusal of 
that volume quickened his desire to be acquainted 
with the broad field of English literature. 


Some | 


time afterwards he became a teacher in Redes- | 


dale, where he first cultivated his poetical faculty 


This narrative, together with several contributions 
to the Newcastle Magazine from 1823 to 1830, 
including a series of papers entitled Literary 
Gossip, which might well be reprinted, form the 
chief amount of his prose-writing. Besides, he 
kept up, during the later period of bis life,» 
regular correspondence with several friends, and, 
as one, I am in possession of above three hundred 
of his letters to myself, many of whiich, for ease 
and graphic force as to style, are not surpassed by 
the very best specimens of that kind in the Eng- 
lish language. For many years he came to visit 
me every autumn, staying with me two or three 
weeks; and in my Poems just published, there is 
an Epistle to him at pp. 169-176. He was kindly 
received and respected both by James Hogg and 
Sir Walter Scott; and though he obtained the 
favourable attention of his Grace the late Algernon 
Duke of Northumberland, still he deserved to be 
more widely known. But the climate of Lit 
desdale is damp and uncongenial to a person of 
mental activity, and this James Telfer experienced, 
for declining health set in upon him during a long 
period of his residence there, and he died m 
January 18, 1862. He was a man self-made as to 


| his cultivation of intellect; most truthful and 


honest in the various relations of life, and well 
acquainted with the sources that illustrate the 
poetry, traditions, and history of his country. Soon 
after his decease, a biographical notice of him 
appeared in the Border Advertiser of January 4% 
One came before the public in the //awick Ad- 
vertiser of January 25, and another of consider 
able length was given in the Newcastle Dail 
Journal of February 12, which was reprinted i 
the Ki lso Ch: onic le “of Tebruary 24 all in 1862. 
The memory of such an individual, however, § 
worthy of a more enduring record than what may 
be gleaned from the fugitive columns of a few 
provincial newspapers. Rozert WHI 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SALAD. 


(3 S. x. 129, 178, 343, 384, 461, 522.) 

I lately came upon a book which I suppose 
be little known, and I think that a notice of it 
may be interesting, as salad has often been mer 
N. & Q.” 


tioned in “ The title is: — 
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# Archidipno, overo dell’ Insalata, e dell’ uso di essa. 
Trattato nuovo, curioso, e non mai pil dato alla luce: da 
Salvatore Massonio scritto, e diviso in sessanta otto capi. 
In Venetia, 1627.” 4to, pp. 426. 

More than fifty vegetables are discussed, and 
more than a hundred authors are cited; but the 
treatise, though diffuse and not free from the 

antry of its age, is readable and practical. 

any ingredients are described which would now 
surprise us in a salad: such as hops, asparagus, 
nasturtiums, oranges, lemons, truffles, borage, 
valerian, anise, cabbage, pimpernel, &c. Lettuce 
takes a high place, and endive a moderate one. 
Probably the cultivation of 250 years has greatly 
changed the character of all the materials; for of 
lettuce it is said, on the authority of Galen: — 

* Le lettuche, se moderatamente son mangiate, nutri- 
seono ; ma se qualch’ uno bevera il succo loro in quantita 
notabile, morra per certo non altrimenti che se di cicuta 
o di papavere bevuto I’ havesse.”—P. 241. 


Oil, vinegar, and salt, have each a chapter ; and 
an etymological, as well as a hygeian, reason is 
given for their use : — 

*L’ ordinario condimento dell’ insalata é I’ aceto, I’ olio 
ed il sale, ed @ talmente ordinario, che il mangiarla senz’ 
ess0, non solo non fa conseguire a chi la mangia il suo 
fine, che @ di destar Tappetito, ma (o la dichiamo nel 
latino o nell’ italiano idioma) perde il proprio suo 
nome; perche latinamente vien ella dall’ aceto detta, 
Acetarium, e con vocabolo italiano, Insalata.”—P. 85. 

The great principle of the book is, that salad 
is not to be eaten as food, but as a stimulant to 
appetite. Such expressions as “ irritativa della 
fame,” “per irritar la gola,” continually recur ; 
and (p. 412) it is said : “ Il vero fine dell’ insalata 
é solo il volere irritare l’ appetito del mangiare.” 

Massonio gives sound advice as to the careful 
examination of the materials, leaf by leaf; as he 
and some of his friends were much shocked at 
finding, in a salad of which they had been eating, 
a dead scorpion. To this I may add my own 
experience, having found in a salad, which I had 
dressed a few minutes before, the half of a rather 
large worm—quite lively, and showing active dis- 
like to the oil and vinegar. After diligent search, 
I could not find the corresponding half. 

The herbs should be gathered dry, and wiped, 
not washed. The directions for dressing are so 
sound, and so minute, that they must be given in 
Massonio’s very words : — ‘ 

“Nel condir I’ insalata pud I’ huomo usar diligenza 
quanto all’ ordine, quantunque in rivoltandola poi il 
tutto si confonda : pud anche usarla nell’ modo. Richiede 
la‘ragione dell’ uno e dell’ altro ch’ ella sia aspersa prima 
di sale nella superficie, dopoi ch’ ella sia ben collocata, e 
dislargata nel piatto, e poi di un poco d’ olio distillatovi a 
goecia a goccia, perche invischi il salé nella materia della 
insalata, ed appresso voltatala, ma leggiermente, accid 
hon si faccia di lei tutta una massa, di bel nuovo si torni 
4 far |’ istesso: ultimamente le si getti I’ aceto sopra, ma 
sottilmente, e girando per ogni parte il vaso, perche ne 
mmanghi tutta egualmente bagnata. E rinvoltata di 


nuovo sossopra con la solita leggierezza senza far lunga 
dimora si mangi, non aspettando che I’ integrita, e vivacita 
dell’ herbe si resti del condimento mortificata, e particu- 
larmente dal sale, che seccandone |’ humido, le fa in modo 
dimettere, che in mangiandosi diviene ingrata.”—P. 423. 
Massonio knew nothing of the eggs, mustard, 
cream, and other condiments, in which English 
salads—frequently mixed some hours before they 
are eaten—lie in soak: nor the rancid stuff sold 
in crinkled bottles under the name of “ dressing.” 
Jeing in the habit of taking salad for breakfast 
whenever I can get it, not as a provocative, but 
food, and mixing it myself, I offer my own re- 
ceipt:—Put the lettuce or endive in the dish, 
sprinkle salt, a little sugar, and very little cayenne ; 
pour vinegar, then oil, and cut it up. The cutting 
mixes the ingredients very satisfactorily to me, 
and the whole process does not occupy more than 
two minutes; but he who has a delicate appetite 
and plenty of time, or a skilled and trustworthy 

cook, may profit by Massonio’s directions. 
FITzHOPKINS, 

Mantes. 


PORTRAITS OF BELLINI AND DONIZETTI. 
(3"¢ 8. xii. 90.) 


Mr. JonarHan Bovcnrer inquires whether 
there are any portraits of these two famous com- 
posers. I well remember having seen small steel 
engravings of both in shop windows at Berlin 
some seven or eight years ago, and lately some 
cartes de visite of Bellini’s, photographed, of course, 
from a picture. A very curious portrait of Doni- 
zetti’s appeared in L’ Autographe, a French publi- 
vation which came out some four years ago. I 
do not remember the exact number. It was a 
pen and ink sketch drawn by Donizetti himself 
one evening when at the house of the celebrated 
German singer, Sophie Liwe, who was then (¢. e. 
at the time when the drawing was executed) 
living at Florence, and whose death, some twelve 
months ago, was recorded in The Atheneum. She 
was married to a prince of Lichtenstein, if I re- 
tember right. Poor Donizetti was passionately 


| fond of her, but it seems she favoured him as 


little as Nature favoured his features, which, ac- 
cording to the sketch, are very heavy, Jewish- 
looking, not to say vulgar. He looks as if he wae 


| fond of biting his nails, 


The same publication, L’ Autographe, has also 
(Angust 1, 1864) a very charming portrait of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel, which might interest 
most of his admirers and readers in England. It 
is a very chaste outline sketch by David thesculp- 
tor, who sent it in 1843, with a very characteristic 
letter, to M. Alexandre Tardieu, then art-critic 
of the Courrier Francais. The letter js as fol- 
lows : — 

“Lors de mon dernier voyage en Allemagne, j'ai des- 
siné le portrait de Schlegel pour m’aider & exécuter son 
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médaillon. Deux motifs m’ont inspiré le désir de faire 
cet ouvrage, d’abord la brutale ingratitude de la jeune 
Allemagne pour ce vieillard, et entin l’intérét que m’avait 
procure la lecture de ses ouvrages sur l'art. J’ai pensé 
que vous éprouveriez quelque plaisir A voir les traits de 
ce savant, c’est cette raison qui me fait vous prier de 
vouloir bien accepter le dessin que j'ai le plaisir de vous 


offrir. Je serais heureux si vous lui accordiez un petit 
coin chez vous. Mille amitiés de tout cceur. 
* Davin. 
“7 février 1843.” 
IIerMANN Kunprt. 
344, Stretford Road, Manchester. 


EARLY QUAKERISM. 
(5 S. x. 445, 520.) 

In addition to the confessions of error by early 
members of the “ Society of Friends” inserted at 
the above pages of “N. & Q.,” I venture to send 
two others, the former of which is merely termed 
a “ Paper of Acknowledgment,” whilst the latter, 
like those which have already appeared, is termed 
a» “ Paper of Condemnation” : — 





“ Rachel E. 's Pe per of Acknowl Igment, 
“ Whereas some time since a proposal relating to 
Marriage, made by H—— F—— to me, met with so 


much regard to his gravity as to be considered by me, 
and through his urgency and pressure continued under 
my consideration during the space of dyvers visits from 


him, yet could I not fin d in myself anything to answer 
his expectation, which by letter as well as words I gave 
him to understand, whereby I thought he had received 
Satisfaction, and so the matter had fallen silently be- 


twixt ourselves; and I m ust 
such, that I thought suc 
honourable both, 


confess my Ignorance was 
end betwixt us had been as 
rte would have been as 


to us vrateful 








as in amore publick manner; yet inasmuch as the Order 
and practice of friends in such cases, for preventing dis- 
order and discontent, requires the knowledge and satis- 
faction of some honest friends, as evidence yt theire 
parting is satisfactory on all hands, before any new 


tender to any other be made or received, and that with- 
out such an end I admitted another into my company, I 
hereby declare that my Ignorance was the occasion 
thereof, and that were it to do again, I should be willing 
to do more advisedly, and with submission answer the 
order and satisfaction of friends: witness my hand this 
first day of ye first month, 1704. ; 


* RACHEL 
“ Jonathan L 





"s Paper of Condemnation, 
(Extract from.) 


“ 


. I went forth and married a wife contrary to 
the pri ac tic e of ye Church of X* in former ages, and ailso 
contrary to ye order of ye people of God in this age, for 
which [ had noe Scripture example: for I confess be fore 
you all yt I was married by one who had ye title of a 
dean, or one who doth professe himselfe to be a minister 
of Xt., but by his practice he hath manifested him self t 
be out of ye doctrine of Xt., and soe no true minister of 
Xt., for I doe not finde in all ye Scriptures yt ever ye 
ministers of Xt. ever married any, but on ye contrary 
this man hath manifested himself to be one of bais 
[ Baal’s] priests, which did and doe goe for giftes and re- 
wards: for be it knowne unto you all yt this man had 10s, 


for marrying us, and yt unlawfulle gaine would not satisfy 
therefore it is evi- 


him: but hee would have had 2s. more: 


AND QUERIES. 
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——— 
dent yt hee sought more for his gaine than the business 
he did und’rtake, and I cannot but yet crye oute agains 
him: yt hee is noe true minister of Xt., for wee beinge 
in an Alehouse his carriage was more like a pr'fayne 
man yn a true minister, for he cou’d tipple and drinke 
and take tott { ?] as fast as any one theire present: there. 
fore I cannot but crye ¢ ainst him, and yt Spirit by wh, 
both hee and I was led: it was ye Spirit of Anticrist ¢ 





not of Xt.: for if hee had beene led and suided by ye 
Spirit of Xt. it would have taught him to hay reproved 
such actions as was then committed; but he » having an 


eye t » his wages « arried on yt matter who marryed us 
according to ye order of ye worlds people, for indeed it 
could not be otherwise: for I (bein from ye Spirit 
of Truth) was ledd by ye Spirit of error, which Spirit of 
error ledd me to seeke untruth, and I can do noe 
yn confesse it before you all how yt 
our marriage did promise yt 1 would 
house with her, which was not my —- therefore | 
confess before you all yt. it was not ye Spirit of God yt 
ledd me in this matter, an os therefore it must needs be ye 
Spirit of ye Divill, which leads oa all ungodlyn 
Sinfullness. 


ge gone 


better 
I in conclusion of 
£0 to ye Steeple 





“ JoNATHAN L—. 


M. D, 


HOMERIC 


(34 S, xii. 


TRADITIONS AND LANGUAGE. 
245, 267, 288.) 

Mr. L’ EstranGe has thrown down a challenge 
to me which I feel it my duty both to myself and 


him to accept. I have no desire to quarrel, cer- 
tainly not to make “N. & Q.” the medium of 
antagonisms. I shall therefore refrain from 


answering him in the same tone in which he spoke 
of me, and shall content myself with a simple 
vindication, drawn from his own first letter, of 
the statement at which he is so piqued. 

He conjectures that my remarks were made 
because I had no information to give him. This 
is somewhat ungrateful, after I had devoted a 
column and a half, of which he makes no mention, 
to answering his four questions. He says that, in 
stating that our Iliad and Odyssey do not follow the 
latest traditions, I show that my head contains 
more Nouns than Nous. But why does he not 
apply the same witty personality to A. A., whois 
so ignorant as to agree with me ? 

He denies that in asking his question (“Why 
does Homer follow the latest traditions? ”’) he 
peed rer any bull, defying me to produce any 
authority for the hypothe sis which I assumed— 
that Homer and the compiler of our Iliad and 
Odyssey are identical. It will suffice to quote 
the opinion of a single Homeric scholar, Mz. 
L’ EstRANGE himself. 

Did not Mr. L’Esrrance ask “where the 
Homer of 900 b.c. heard of pigmies?” “By 
asking this question he i impli¢ s that the Homer of 
p.c. 900 and the compiler of our Iliad and Odyssey 
are identical.’ 

Did he not likewise ask “ where the Homer of 
p.c. 900 heard of the greave and corslet”? Did 
he not state that the Greek of Homer was “ four 
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centuries older” than that of Eschylus and 
Pindar? “ By asking this question, Xc. &e. 

Now does your correspondent understand why 
l stated that, since Homer was the earliest my th- 
ologist, the fifth question was an absurdity? My 


fault was thet J tacitly accused him of consistency, 


and so imagined hi questi m had been mis- 
written. But as his last letter proves that, in 
asking the fifth question, he had changed his 


mind since penning the third, I retract the sus- 
pici n, and meet him on a new ground. I 
answered Ais challenge ; let him in return give 
a reply on these two p ‘ints—whether 
pler of our Iliad and Odyssey” is lil cely to he ave 
re-written hundreds of lines in aan to ¢ 
similarity to the “latest traditions” ? 
whether any mythologist wrote prior even to the 
lation of the Homer, and if so, 


have 


me 


‘ the com- 


1] 


secondly, 


works of 


Li Bet 1 . 4: . 1: P 

what are the Hlomeric traditions given by him ? 
Your correspondent also denies that Homer 

could recollect the myth of the pigmies without 


writing materials. If a man could compose and 
retain thousands of lines in his memory, could he 
not remember a little fable ? Has Mr. L’ Estranat 
never recollected a story without w or} it down ? 
He also places the ‘writing period” at 450 n.c. 


although the Burgon Inscription two centuries 


earlier at the least, although the laws of Solon 
were written, although Simonides, -i¢schylus 
Hellanicus, Herodotus, and a hundred others 
wrote previously to that year, and although 


Herodotus conceives writing to be so old, even in 
his time, as to assign its introduction to the Phe- 
nician followers of Cadmus, placed by chronologers 
between 1550 B.c. and 1045 B.c. Professor Raw- 
linson conceives ( HZerod. vol. iii. 215) that writing 
known in Homer’s time, and I could give 
Mr. L'EstRaNok many arguments supporting r his 
view of its an my nity , in a private communication, 
should he desire 

In conclusion, "let 
Mr. L’Estranece if 


was 


me express my regret to 
my reference to his country, 
whence I conceive his irritation to have arisen, 
hurt his feelings. I have Irish blood in my own 
veins, and have ‘perhs aps committed a good many 
bulls in my life. Had I been twitted with either 

of these facts, I should have joined in the laugh. 
Mr. L’Estrancr may be more sensitive " these 
points, and may have mistaken me. If he will 
only look ay gain at my former letter, he will see 
that the slicht pl leasantry in which I indulged 
was both amicable and at the same time insig- 
nificant in ec mparison with the pains I took to 
answer all his other questi ys. Let him likewise 


consider the justification I hs - given in this 
letter, and I think he will feel sorry for the un- 
generous tone in which he - ke of me in your 


last. E. B. Nicnotson. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE 


SOLDIER WHO PIERCED CHRIST. 
(3" 8, xii, 286.) 

It is an ancient tradition that this soldier be- 
ay a Christian, and was martyred at Cisarea 
in Cappadocia. His feast is kept by the Latins 
on March J], but by the Greeks on October 16 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, in his elaborate dramatic 
por a on the Sufferings of Christ, considered him 
to have been the centurion who confessed Christ 
to be the Son of God (St. Matt. xxvii. 54). He 
also relates that, when he had pierced our Saviour’s 
side, he took some of the blood and water which 
issued from it, and bathed one of his eyes with 
it, which before had been blind, which was im- 
mediately cured. Others suppose him to have 
been a different person from the centurion, as St. 
“one of the re od hi e with 
u spear.’ (St. John, xix. 34.) s his name was 
not known, he has been honoured wane the name 
of Longinus, evidently formed from Adyxn, @ spear. 


John says, driers op 3 sid 


An old troubadour poem of the thirteenth century 
thus speaks of devotion to St. Longinus : — 

‘Et pour verité le vous di 

Qu’il (le chevalier) doit juner au vendredi, 

Pour chéle sainte remembranche 

Que Jhésus Cris fu de la lan 

Férus pour no rede uption, 

Et que & Longis fit pardon. 


*Ac ther cam fi 
With a kene 





Highte Long lleth, 
And lon hte. 
“ This blynde bacheler 
Baar hym thorugh the herte ; 


The blood sprong doun by the spere, 


And unspered the knyghtes eighen.” 
In his note, Mr. Wright says: — 
* See, in illustration of this subject, Halliwell's Coventry 


; Jubinal, 
pp. 254- 


The Towneley Mysteries, p. 321 
Siécle, tom. ii. 


Myste rves, p. 334; 
Myst res inedits 
57, &c.” 


Perhaps the earliest 


du q dinzic me 


mention of the story is 


to be found in Hone’s Apocr. Gosp., Nicodemus, 
chap. vii. 8: “Then Zonginus, a certain soldier, 
taking a spear, pierced his side, and presently 
there came forth blood and water.” These are 
evidently St. John’s words, but with the addition 
of the name. The next thing was to introduce 
something that should seem miraculous; hence 
the story arose that Longinus had been born 


blind, but that Christ’s blood, “ springing down 

by the spear, uns sparre 1 (¢. e. unbolted, unfastened) 

the knight's eyes. Water W. SKEAT. 
‘ambridge. 


Dr. Bloomfield, 
name as Longinius, but in the 


quoting Lampe, gives the 
“Gospel of Nico- 
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demus,” part 1. chap. xvi. (p. 264, in Cowper's | 
recently published translation of the Apocryphal 

Gospels), it is Longinus, as written by C. A. W., 

and probably so it is in Lampe, but not having a | 
copy at hand to refer to, I cannot say positively. 

This “ Gospel,’ otherwise called “the Acts of 

Pilate,” is ascribed by Tischendorf to the second 

century ; at all events it appears to be the earliest 

extant authority for the name in question. 

IF'r. NoRGATE. 


CLASS. 
(3 S, xii. 242.) 

The “unpleasant impression” alluded to by 
Mr. Jon Workarp in reference to the employ- 
ment of the compounds of the word c/ass appears 
to me to arise rather from the present state of 
society in England than from any misapplication 
of the word in question. “A rank or order of 
persons ”’ is Johnson's definition of the word Class. 
A community must consist of classes — upper, 
middle, and lower. The upper consists of the 
governing and learned class, and of the landed 
gentry; the middle, of bankers, merchants, and 
shopkeepers; the lower, of day-labourers in re- 
ceipt of weekly wages. Now, from the fact of 
the existence of these classes, there is no reason 
to conclude, as Mr. WorKarpD does, that their 
demarcations are inexorably defined, or that they 
are for ever separated by the gulf that in the 
parable intervenes between Dives and Lazarus. 

Mr. WorxkARD quotes his catechism wrong, 
“in the station in life to which it had pleased God | 
to call me,” and adds, that he never was taught 
that he belonged to “ a class in life.” The cate- | 
chism says “that state of life”; but if we are 
only to be allowed to have as many words in the 
language as are to be found in the catechism, we 
must give up roast beef and plum pudding at 
Christmas, and sundry other things besides that | 
we require every day of our lives. 

The “war of classes,” and the “banding to- 
gether as a class,” are in truth not objectionable 
as to the mode of expression, but as to the thing | 
expressed. Never was there a time in which 
“ the tone of public feeling” on all the great and 
vital principles that bind a community together 
was more degenerate than now it is in England. 
The external policy of this country has nothing 
in it but what is disgraceful and humiliating. 
The Crimean war, the spoliation of Poland, the 
Treaty of Paris, the Treaty of the Danish suc- 
cession, the surrender of the Ionian islands, the 
diplomatic dismemberment of Turkey, the con- 
nivance at the Candian revolt, the disintegration 
of the Colonies, the Indian mutiny, the wars in 
Affghanistan, China, and Japan, and lastly, with 
Abyssinia, have cast England down from her 
position in 1815, as arbitress of Europe, to the 





rank of a fifth-rate power, in the estimation of 
the whole Continent. The internal poliey ig 
equally lamentable. The war of classes, the ado. 
ration of wealth, the shoddy principle in many 
factures, the wide-spread infidelity, the flagrancig 
of the Divorce Court, the immoralities of “ th 
fast” individuals of both sexes, the spread of 
illegitimate births among the high and low, the 
commercial rascalities, all point one way. The 
pitting of class against class is indeed woefyl 
work; but it is only one sign out of a thousand 
of approaching anarchy. Each separate interest, 
we are told, is to fight for itself, without, as it 
seems, any regard being had to the bundle of 
interests that form the wellbeing in aggregate of 

















the entire state. We do not want a Plato to tell 
us, Td Kowdy curde?, 7a Wdia Seaowa, that what is for 
the common good binds together, but that private 
interests distract a state. It is these sad facts, I 
think, not recognised, but fe/t, that wrought u.- 
easiness in Mr. Workarv’s mind when he began 
to try the meaning of class as an affix ; and thes 
are facts, some weak, some sinful, that to remedy 
will task to the uttermost another Hercules em 
this our Thebes can again “ uplift the eye of 
freedom.” C. A, W. 

May Fair, W. 

Jos J. B. Worxarp is to be respected, but 
is he strictly accurate? As I understand it, the 
word “ station” in the Church Catechism is per- 
fectly synonymous with the word “class” in the 
sense he uses it. Is it not so? We have our 
allotted stations; there are classes in society. 
Sometimes these classes are broadly marked; for 
instance, a man may be born a slave! Again 
what is understood by the word “ social-pos- 
tion”? There ¢s a barrier, and my lord duke wil 
not permit the mere acquisition of money to b 
a passport, A. 

HOBBES, THE SURGEON, 
(3"¢ S. xii. 264.) 

Mr. W. D. Crristre’s query as to insertiond 

the name of Hobbes, the surgeon, in the editions 


| of Dryden's Threnodia Augustalis, subsequent ® 


the poet’s death, is curious. It had escaped my 
notice, and Mr. Curistie’s suggestion that it 
was made by Jacob Tonson is probably the right 
one :— 
“ Old Jacob by deep judgment sway’d,” 

was not the most scrupulous of gentlemen. My 
own copy of the Threnodia is the second in 168 
and I have only read it in Scott besides. 

On the subject of Dryden, I may mention thet 
I possess a copy of the 2nd edition of Absalm 
and Achitophel, which was published in Decem 
ber, 1681, in 4to. The first edition was in folie, 
Noy. 17, of the same year. My copy, as its® 
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its original state, simply sewed and uncut, is in- 
teresting. It has (as is often the case in early 
copies) & contemporary MS. key in the margin. 
There are two remarkable notes : — 

“ Wise Issachar, his wealthy western friend,”— 
isalways understood to have been Thomas Thynne 
of Longleate—“ Tom of Ten Thousand”; but my 
annotator writes “Sir Wm. Courtenay.” Again: 
“Him of the Western Dome, whose weighty sense,” &c.— 
is generally interpreted as Dolben, Bishop of Ro- 
chester and Dean of Westminster—the ‘‘ Western 
Dome” being Westminster Abbey. But my copy 
in the margin has—“ Bishop of Salisbury.” The 
then Bishop of Salisbury was Seth Ward. I think 
I have somewhere read that Seth Ward was a 
friend of Monmouth’s. These notes are, however, 
remarkable, and I leave them to your readers. The 
state of this copy is probably unique, as it is as 
fresh as the date of publication. 

Let me also note a singularly pretty edition of 
Dryden’s Poems, in 2 vols. 12mo. It is apparently 
a pirated edition. The title is — 

* Original Poems and Translations, in Two Volumes. 
The Author, John Dryden, Esq. London: Printed in 
the year M.DCC.LXXVII,” 

The second volume adds, under the year: “For 
the Booksellers.” It is exquisitely printed, and I 
recommend it to collectors; though, strangely 
enough, otherwise unusually complete, it does not 
contain the famous ode of “ Alexander’s Feast.” 

Again: let me call attention to that somewhat 
scandalous book, The Letters of Philip, Second 
Earl of Chesterfield, 8vo, London, 1829, I think 
it was afterwards issued (through censures of the 
press), with a new title, as “ privately printed.” 

tisalicentious book; but there are some letters 
from Dryden to my Lord Chesterfield, relative to 
the dedication of the Georgics, which show that 
he received a handsome sum; and tend to prove, 
as I have always believed, that he could not have 
been in abject circumstances at his death, as 
generally supposed. Scott, of course, could not 
have seen this volume when he wrote the poet's 
life, R. H. 





My esteemed friend, Norman Chevers, M.D., 
Principal of the Calcutta Medical College, &c. &c. 
in his very exhaustive Enquiry into the Circum- 
stances of the Death of King Charles II, (Calcutta 
and London), which, medically considered, ap- 
pears to set the question at rest by proving that 
the king died of disease, and not of poison—Dr. 
Chevers in this work gives the names of eight 
physicians whose signatures appear to a memorial 
of his death: C. Scarburgh (1), E. Dickenson (2), 
E. Browne (3), son of Sir Thos. R. Brady (4), 
T. Short, C. Farell, T. With rby, T. Milling- 
ton (5), R. Lower (6), P. Barwick (7), J. Le 
Febure (8). Sir H. Ellis says that the total of 





the medicorum chorus, as appears from the signa- 
tures to the different prescriptions, included also 
the Doctors Ju. Charleton, Edm. King, C. Frazier, 
Fr. Mendes, and M. Lister—in all sixteen. 

Dr. Chevers mentions, incidentally, in remark- 
ing on the death of Dr. Short a few days after the 
king—supposed, by some, of poison—that his ill- 
ness prevented him from meeting Dr. E. Browne 
and Dr. Hobbes at a patient’s. Dr. Munk, the 
learned librarian of the Physicians’ College, is, I 
imagine, the only one who has the power of pro- 
perly replying to this query, should it attract his 
notice. J. A. G. 


WHITE USED FOR MOURNING. 
(3°¢ §. vii. 458 ; viii. 506; ix. 87, 144, 229, 304.) 
It was the rule at the court of the Byzantine 


empire from the foundation of Constantinople by 
Constantine the Great, when the father, mother, 


| wife, son, or grandson of the emperor died, while 


they were reigning, for the emperor to be clothed 
in white* garments for as long a period as he 
considered proper, afterwards to change them for 
plain yellow, then for yellow embroidered in gold 
and precious stones, edged with trimmings of 
purple (uapyéAcca = margella), and then to re- 
sume his usual imperial costume. 

If his uncle or aunt on the paternal side died, 
his brother, being, or not being, a despot, his 
sister, or any of his non-reigning sons, he was 
dressed in plain yellow at first, to which, after the 
lapse of some time, were added the gold em- 
broidery, purple trimmings, &c. During the pe- 
riod of the emperor's white mourning every one 
of his subjects, from the highest to the lowest, 
had to wear black; and during his yellow mourn- 
ing the near relatives of the dead had to be attired 
in black for forty days, even in the presence of the 
emperor, afterwards in blue, until oe went out of 
mourning, when theirs also expired. 

If any other relative of the emperor died, or the 
wife of any of his uncles, nephews, or cousins, he 
did not go into mourning at all; but the brother, 
the son, or the other nearest male relative of the 





* Vide Joan. Cantacuzeni, Ex-Imperatoris, Histori- 
arum libri iv. Gr. et Latin. Parisiis, 1645, 3 vols. gr. 
in-folio (lib. iii, chap. i. p. 349).—Nicephori Gregore 
Historia Byzantina, Gr. et Lat. Parisiis, 1702. 2 vols. 
gr. in-folio (lib. x. chap. iii. p. 296).— Demetrii Rhodoca- 
nakidis, Magni Ducis, Annales, Gr. et Lat. Parisiis, 
1648, gr. in-folio (lib. xiv. chap. iv. p. 214).— Georgii 
Codini Curopalate De Officiis Magne Ecclesia et Aule 
Constantinopolitane Liber, Gr. et Lat. Parisiis, 1648. 
gr. in-folio (chap, xxi. pp. 101, 143). — Jacobi Paleologi 
Chios Illustrata (chap. viii, p. 104), and Constantini Rho- 
docanakidis, Comitis, "Amouvnuovedpara ths ButayTiwijs 
AvAjs, Memorabilia Byzantina Curia (lib. iv. chap. iii. 
Both MSS., the first written in 1595, and the 


p. 350). 


other in 1668, are preserved in the Vatican Library at 
Rome. 
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deceased, after passing nine days of mourning in 
his own house, according to the laws and customs 
of the empire, he was to go during the night of the 
ninth day to the palace, dressed in black, to pay 
homage to the emperor. If at any time after this 
nocturnal visit he desired or was obliged to appear 
at court, he had to do so attired in blue, until the 
expiration of his mourning, it being against the 
etiquette of the court to appear there in black 
while the emperor was not in mourning. 

It may not be generally known that the kings 
of France mourn in violet, and the Castilians, 
until the year 1498, wore white on the death of 
their princes; and that in ancient Greece and 
Rome white, black, or dark brown were the usual 
colours of the mourning habits worn by all classes. 
In China white is the mourning colour; in Turkey 
blue or violet; in Egypt yellow; and in Ethiopia 
brown. All give a distinct reason for adopting 
these different colours: white being selected as 
the symbol of purity and innocence; black, of 
darkness and death; brown, of dust to which the 
body returns; blue, of hope or happiness, which 
it is hoped by the mourners the deceased enjoys ; 
yellow, decay, the dead being compared to leaves 
and flowers, which turn yellow as they wither and 
die; violet, being a mixture of black and blue, is 
the emblem of sorrow and hope. 

Rmopoca NAKIS, 

Chatsworth. 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S DICTIONARY. 


(3" S. xii. 256, 296.) 

D.’s suggestion is admirable; but it is exactly 
what has been done for many years past F 
much more extensive scal at 
ever dreamt of. 

In a pamphlet, called a Proposal for the Pub- 
lication of a New English Dictionary by the Philo- 
logical Society, published in 1859 by Triibner & Co., 
there is a list of hundreds of old and ponderous 
tomes which have been read by hundreds of readers 
for the express purpose of making extracts. The 
extracts already accumulated may be reckoned, I 
should say, by millions. : 

But the collection still continue There never 
can be too many. Certainly, readers will help 
very much if they will comply with the printed 
rules. As these are perhaps not accessible to all, 
I here transcribe the most important : — 


» On Aa 
e that he perhaps has 


“1. Each word or phrase should be written out with 
its quotation and the full reference on a separate half- 
sheet of note-paper, lengthwise, and on one side of the 
paper only. [Extracts written on paper of any other 
size or shape are simply useless, Jor they cannot be 
sorted in.| . . . 4. In transcribing quotations, the 
original spelling should be preserved; and when any 
words are for brevity’s sake omitted, the omissions should 
be designated by dots. Moreover, each quotation must 
be extensive enough to carry a complete sense by itself; 


mere fragments of sentences, enclosing a particular word, 
are unintelligible and useless,” 

But the best way is to give an example. Thy 
following have been actually sent in to illustra 
the curious word rescours, or rescourse, a peculiar 
form of the verb “to rescue.” It is to be noted, 
that every extract should be dated, to show ¢ 
what pe riod the word is used. The edition used, 
and its date, should also be given: — 

Rescours, vb. 

“ Nochtheles, for the blude, affinite, and confeder. 
cioun that is betwix thame and the veanis, they wald 
empesch nane that, of thar awne benevolence, wald pas 
to rescours the saidis veanis.” 

1533, J~. BELLENDENE, 


ed. 1822. 


Tran. of Livy, 1. 5, p. 421; 


Rescourse, vb. 

“ This man, that rescoursit the king, wes callit Tam. 
bull, and wes rewardit with riche landis be the king,” 

1536. Jx. Bettexpenr, Boece’s Chroniclis of Scot. 
land, v. i. p. XU.; ed. 1821, 

And so on for other quotations. It should be 
added, that the handwriting ought to be legible, 
Some of the extracts sent in are models of illegi- 
bility, and of course go into the waste-paper 
basket; others are so clearly written, that it isa 
pleasure thankfully to quote from them. 

The extract sent by D. is in an available form, 
being dated. To make it quite suitable for the 
Society’s purposes, it should be slightly altered 
thus : — 

Avction, sb. 

* Flowers are for the ornament of a Body, that hath 
some degree of life in it: a Vegetative Soul, wherebvit 
performs the actions of Nutrition, Auction, and Genen- 
tion, 

1692. Jounw Ray. Miscellaneous Discourses ¢ mmecernmng 
the Dissolution of the World, p- 105. 

Quotations in print are very acceptable; but 
must be cut out and pasted in the middle ofa 
half-sheet of note-paper lengthwise, with the 
word above, and the date, author, volume, and page 
below. 

Writing on the wrong-sized paper, or any omit 
ion of date, page, or edition, makes the quotation 
valueless. 

Old books have already been tolerably well 
ransacked for quotations. It may seem strange, 
but the thing most needed at this moment iss 
good collection of common as used by 
writers of the present century. 

When a fair number of quotations have been 
collected, they should be sent to the address— 
F. J. Furnivall, E 3, Old Square, Lincoln's 
Inn. Watter W, SKEAT 


Cambri 


words, 


Tnomas Love Peacock (3% S, xii. 316.)— 
I have a copy of the original edition of The Genw 
of the Thames. It was published in 1810, and 


bore the appropriate motto— 
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—— 
$s woAd xdAAoTos worauay dm) yaiay now 
Od. >. 239. 
which I venture to translate— 
“ That flows most beautifully forth 
Of all the rivers on the earth.” 


The publishers were Messrs. Hookham, of 15, Old 


Bond Street, and as they were intimate friends of 


Mr. Peacock, are likely to know something of his 
genealogy. It may further assist your correspon- 
dent to know that Mr. Peacock told me he was 
born at Weymouth, Oct. 18, 1785. His son, Mr. 
Edward (i. Peacock, told me that his father died 
at Shepperton, near Lower Halliford, January 25, 


1866. So a search in Doctors’ Commons will 


easily tell who are Mr. Peacock’s executors. If 


your correspondent wishes to know anything about 
Mr. Peacock’s Works, I have an accurate know- 
ledge of every one of them. I see that Mr. Locker, 
in his Lyra Elegantiarum, p. 344, says Mr. Pea- 
cock was the son of a London merchant. 
Taos, L’EstRaneGe. 
Greek Patrrarcus oF ConsTaNntTINoPLe (3*¢ 
§, xii. 804.) —A. S. A. is mistaken in supposing 
Sophronius is the present o umenical patriarch. 
Having been deposed at the beginning of the 
present year, Gregory of Byzantium, patriarch 
1835-40, deposed at the instigation of Lord Pon- 
sonby, has been restored, and thus adds another 
instance to what A. S. A. rightly speaks of as 
“the caprices and venality of the infidel rule of 
Turkey.” Let me add that a life of Gregory the 
patriarch who was put to death by order of the 
Sultan in 1821 was published at Athens in 18653. 
Wm. DENTON. 


A.S. A. need not attribute all these changes to 
the “caprices and venality of the infidel rule of 
Turkey.” They are far more chargeable on the 
Greeks themselves. In the last Levant Herald 
just received, there is a statement that the Greeks 
of Mouaster are seeking to remove, for venality, 
their Metropolitan of Pelagonia. He has been 
successively expelled from the two sees of Nish 
and Widdin. The main cl include those 


usual in such cases of selling divorces. 


Hypr CLARKE. 


larges 


Inscription In Metrose Cuvremyarp (3" S. 
285.)—Will you allow me to contradict a 
in your impression of last week by 
J. Manven, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, with 
referen e to an inscription in Melrose churchyard P 
The epitaph alluded to is not on the tombstone of 
the late John Bower, but o tombstone of a 
person who acted as cicerone of the Abbey for a 
I mme years after the death of my 


statement 


1 the 


As to the “honourable blazon” promised by 
Sir Walter Scott to him, or the “ poetic immor- 


{D QUERIES. 


Sa - - : 

| tality anticipated,’ I am confident the proposal 
was never made by the one, or ever calculated on 
by the other. Scotr Bower. 


Fark AGNES AND THE Merman (3° S, xii. 
324.) — This ballad has been translated by Dr. 
Alexander Prior in his Ancient Danish Ballads, 
vol. iii. p. 329.* Grundtvig seems to be of opinion 
that it is of German origin. Dr. Prior’s version 
adheres more closely to the original than the one 
given in “N, & Q.” (See Grundtvig'’s Danmarks 
Folkeviser, vol. ii. p. 51.) He has also 
given, in the Appendix to his third volume, a 
translation of one of the German ballads on the 
same subject in the well-known collection called 
Des Knaben Wvende rhorn,”’ 1 AGRON, 


Ganl 


AGE or VAtmixki's Ramayana (3 S, xii. 264.) 
There are two Ramiayanas attributed to Valmiki. 
These are respectively ancient and genuine, and 
modern and spurious. The latter is much the 
best known in Europe, being that which Signor 
has edited and translated. The other, 
with scholia, has been lithographed at Bombay 
and Calcutta. Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in his edition 
of the late Professor Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna 
(vol. iii. p. 317), says: — 


CGorresio 


“T have seen in India no less than seven different com- 
mentaries on the real Ramdyaya, a copy of one of which, 
accompanying the text, was transcribed nearly five hun- 
dred years ago.’ 

It is likely that there are very few Sanskrit 
MSS. in existence older than this. ILIADES. 


One of the oldest, if not the oldest, MS. of Val- 
miki’s Rdémdyana, is that belonging to the Bod- 
leian Library, and dated 1433. Sanskrit MSS. of 
the fifteenth century are very scarce. At all 
events the MS. is more than a hundred years 
older than the Persian translation of the Rdmd- 
yana, made at the command of Akbar or his 
minister Abufazl. M. M. 


Oxford, 


Cuvurcn-poor ProcramaAtions (3" §, xii. 285.) 
Our ancestors used to meet at the church-door 
more frequently than elsewhere, especially as non- 
attendance at church was fineable by statute. 
Therefore many things that required publicity 
were usually done at the church-door. A man 
might endow his wife ad ostium ecclesie. ‘The 
sheriff performs there one of the preliminary pro- 
cesses In outlawry, and a writ of right was pro- 
claimed there by his bailiffs with blast of trumpet. 
Upon the same principle, lists of voters, allowance 

poor-rates, notices of assessed taxes, Xc., 
still affixed on thechurch-door, that the parishioners 
may have the opportunity of seeing them if they 
go to church as they ought to do. The Tatler 
represents that his Stentor shall make proclama- 


are 


* 3 vols. 8vo, London, 1860, 
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—— 


tion at the church-door, as if he were a sheriff's | I suspect that these old Flemish cards are rather 
| rare, as, wheu I visited the Museum at the Pont 


J. Wrexnss, B.C.L. 


Town anv Cotiece (3° S. xii. 147.)—It may 
interest Mr. Trencn or others of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” to know that in the north of Cornwall, 
at least, a farm-house is still called “the Town- 

lace.” E. MASKELL. 

Bude Haven, Cornwall, 


officer. 


Wetts 1x Cuvurcues (3 §S, xii. 132.)—In the 
crypt of Glasgow Cathedral, in the south-east 
corner, there is a well. I do not know of what 
depth it is, as the cover is now securely fastened 
down. M5. 

Coat Carns or Court Carps (3 S. xii. 44, 
278.) — This is a most difficult question, and one 
which it would take long to discuss in full. Our 
English cards are, moreover, perhaps the most 
difficult of any. I should be inclined to date the 

resent form of our pack at least twenty years 

fore 1681. It is extremely probable that it was 
introduced at the Restoration, as it certainly com- 
bines in a most curious manner the characteristics 
of both Flemish and French cards. 

In clubs we have the figure of the French 
tréfle, but retain the Flemish name, the suit being 
there represented by quarter-stails, or, in the case 
of the ace, by a gigantic club. In sp ule s, in the 
same way, we adopt the French form of pike- 
head, pique, but retain the Flemish name spade, 
represented in their cards by a sword, [épée. In 
the red suits we adhere more strictly to the 
French, the Flemish being « yupe and denier. 

In the Flemish packs there are four royal cards 
—the king, queen, chevalier, and valet; and it is 
probable that our knave may represent either of 
the two latter. 

These packs, moreover, contain a number of 
picture cards which are not in any way connected 
with a court especially, although some may be 
said to belong to it. 

In a fine pack in my possession, the ace of 
deniers has this inscription: “Cartes de Taraut 
faites par Nicholas Bodet dans la Berg Straet a 
Bruxelies.” Independent of the four picture cards 
in each suit, exclusive of the ace, it has twenty- 
one others, of which No. 8 has unfortunately 
been lost. The others are, “ Le Rateleux— 
L’ Espagnol (with the addition on the side, Capi- 
tano Francasse)—L’Imperatrice—L’A mpereur— 
Bacus—L’Amour—Le Chariot—L’Ermite—La 
Roue de Fortune—Force—Le Pendu—La Mort 
—Atrempance—Le Diable—La Foudre—Le- 
toille—La Lune—Le Soleil—Le Jugement,” and 
one without name, which it is difficult to de- 
scribe or understand. It, however, includes a 
naked woman standing on a globe, with two ad- 
miring cherubs in the lower corners of the plate, 
and, | am inclined to think, typifies the creation 
of the world. 


de Hal in Brussels some weeks ago, I found, 
pack of them preserved in a glass case. On th 
other hand, I remember seeing a similar pack some 
fifteen years ago in Paris, at the well-known toy. 
shop at the corner of the Passage Vivienne, whe 
the proprietor told me that they were still used fo 
a particular game, which, if I recollect correctly, 
was Baston. ‘ 
Mr. Chatto’s work on The Origin of Playing 
Cards, 1848, is well worth a perusal, as is also 3 
paper by the late Mr. Pettigrew in the Britid 

Archeological Journal for 1853, p. 121. 
GrorGE VERE Irvuve, 


Brock (3'¢ 8. xii. 242, 300.)—Your ec Trespon- 
dent, Mr. J. H. Drxon, is in error in calling the 
brock an animal of the polecat tribe, and in saying 
that it is also called “skunk.” The brock, & 
badger, or grey, is the Ursus meles of Linnzeus, and 
the Meles taxus of later writers. It bel ngs to the 
tribe of Plantigrada, of which the bear is taken a 
the representative, and it is the sole species of that 
tribe now found in England. The skunk ( Mephiti 
Americana) and the polecat (Mustela putorius) be 
long to different genera of the tribe Digitigrada 
The skunk is never found in England. The badger 
is now extremely rare, owing to the everything- 
but-game-destroying propensities of keepers, and 
is rarely to be met with in a wild state. A fer, 
however, are kept by dog fanciers for the purpoe 
of testing the gameness of terriers. 

Hampstead. 

As additional evidence that this word meanss 
badger, I wish to mention that many years agom 
impression of a seal was sent to me for exami 
ation, which had been dug up in the churchyam 
of the clergyman who sent it. The inscription a 
of the oval is, “ sIGILLUM WILLE 
DE BROC,” and the inside legend apparently “ eras 
NOMEN HABET.” It is well known that grays 
another name for a broc, or badger. I say that 
the inner legend is apparently what is given above; 
but the word is very difficult to make out, and it 
may be “BROC RE NOMEN HABET.” Valeat quantum 

F.C. 


the outside 


The brock intended in “ to sweat like a broek,’ 
is not brock, a badger, but brock the so-callel 
cuckoo-spit insect (Cicada spumophora); Welsh, 
brock, foam. The expression is understood # 
simply applying to the insect specified throughott 
this district, not to mention others. 

J. C, ATKINSOS. 

Danby in Cleveland. 

This is the Saxon word for a badger. See De 
Bosworth’s Savon Dictionary. “As grey #8 
badger” is a common phrase; and this may -be 
supposed to have been the reason why the tannet, 


in the ballad of “ King Edward the Fourth aad 
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a 
the Tanner of Tamworth,” calls his mare Brock, 
ie because she had begun to get old, and show 
white hairs : — 
« A fayre russet coat the tanner had on, 
Fast buttoned under his chin, 
And under him a good cow hide, 
And a mare of four shilling— 
Li. e. not worth much. | 


“ Awaye with a vengeance, quoth the tanner: 
I hold thee out of thy witt ; 
All daye hau I rydden on Brocke my mare, 
And I am fasting yett.” 
Percy's Reliques, vol. ii. 
W. 
Proxuncration (3° S. xii. 295.)—I think I 
once heard that there is, or was, a hamlet close to 
Birmingham called Bromwicham, and that out of 
aconfusion between the two places, arose the fa- 
miliar form “ Brummagem,” which is generally 
held to be a vulgar corruption of the former 
name. Can you inform me if there is any truth 
in this ? Supposing the larger — as it gradu- 
ally extended its old limits, to have absorbed the 
adjacent villages, the confusion might very easily 
arise. ALFRED AINGER. 
[Bromwich Castle is in the same hundred. } 
Leoninz Verses (3° 8. xii, 281.)— Bailey gives 
the following explanation of the above term : — 
“Leonine Verses. A sort of Latin verses which rhyme 
in the middle and end, making, as it were, a Lion’s tail.” 
Bailey 's Dict onary. 
8. L. 
Evetisn JouRNALISM (3° S, xii. 189.) —Mr. J. 
Morean will find several articles on the subject 
in the Bookseller, a monthly publication of “ the 
trade.” The August and September numbers of 
this periodical contain “ Notes upon Comic Pe- 
tiodicals,” and “‘ Notes on the Unstamped Press.” 
Ina note in the latter article, referring to Mr. 
Thomas Lyttleton Holt, the original projector of 
the Weekly Chronicle, the author says, — “ We 
wish Mr, Holt could be induced to write his auto- 
biography; it would be a work of great interest, 
and would in itself be a history of the cheap 
press.” ONALED. 


Linxumpoppre (3 S. xi. 77, 491.) — This 
famous seat of Willie Wastle is situate on the 
bank of the Tweed, in the upper or south-western 

t of Tweeddale, or the county of Peebles. 
here is an account, with a woodcut representa- 
tion of it, in the History of the County of Peebles, 
by William Chambers of Glen Ormiston, the senior 
partner of the well-known firm of W. and R. 
Chambers, published about two or three years 
ago. V. 8. V. 

Watt or Patwers (3S. xii. 297.) —In the 
Heraldic MS. in Stanford Library, dated 1676, 
which contains a list of the armorial bearings of 


Shropshire and Worcestershire families, Wall of 
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Palmer is omitted. I would refer your corre- 
spondent H. S. G. to that list printed in “ N. & Q.” 
(2°¢S. xii. 261); or I would lend him the original 
MS. if he would communicate with me. 
Tuomas E. Wrsnrneron. 
Stanford Court, Worcester. 


Tuatcnep Cuvurcues (3 §, xii. 35.) —To the 
list already given may be added : Ixworth Thorpe, 
in Suffolk. Ad. 


His Excettency (3" S. xii. 285.) — The title 
of “ Excellency,” strictly speaking, belongs to one 
who holds rank as Viceroy or Queen’s Deputy. 
Lords-Lieutenant of Ireland, Governors-General, 
Governors or Governors-in-Chief, Lieutenant- 
Governors, Queen’s High Commissioners, &c., are 
all entitled to this high distinction; others, no 
doubt, are spoken of as “His Excellency,” but in 
this I think we are more courteous than correct. 
A post-captain, R.N., ranking with a colonel, is 
but a captain. The same may be said of the little 
Welshman, who was — 

os Captain of a Bangor brig, 
That carried coals and slate.” 

Dr. Edward Nares, 

(vol. i. p. 88), says: — 


in his Heraldic Anomalies 


“ The title of ‘ Excellency,’ is accounted a very great 
one. I believe it was first used towards the end of the 
sixteenth century; at which time it was judged to be so 
hich a title, that a Venetian Embassador at the court of 
France refused to give it to the Mantuan minister, alleg- 
ing that it was not fit to give so high a title to a prelate 
of the second order, while the cardinals of Rome bore an 
infé rior one, which inf rior title is « xpre ssly stated to be 
no less than “ most reverend and illustrious lords!” 

J. Harris Grason. 

Liverpool. 

Excellency is not a title, but an adjunct granted 
by courtesy to certain officials. The custom is to 
address all representatives of the Sovereign, Vice- 
roys, Governors, and Lieut.-Governors as “ Your 
Excellency ” ; but the Queen having addressed the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland as “ Her 
Excellency,” those ladies have assumed that prefix 
to their names ever since. 

The Commander of the Forces have clearly no 
claim to be thus addressed; but the Governors- 
General of India and Canada, being supreme in 
their Government, have granted the addition of 
“Excellency ” to the proper title of their Chief 
and the custom has now been commonly 

SEBASTIAN. 


Generals ; 
adopted. 
BepecvarR (3 §, xii. 285.) —In Webster's 
Dictionary, edited by Chauncy and Goodrich, and 
published by Bell & Daldy (it is an edition much 


| to be commended), I find the following : — 


“Bepecuar [Persian bdd-dward, or bad-dwardah, 


properly a kind of white thorn or thistle, of which camels 
are fond; from bdd, wind, and dward, battle, or dwardah, 
introduced. ] A hairy or spongy substance on rosebushes, 
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produced by the puncture of certain insects, and by some 
supposed to have valuable medicinal properties.” 
I do not know if this information is 
Watrer W. SxKeat. 
nge, is said 


at all 


The word bedequar, or sweet-briar sp 

» be French. It is allied to Bedeau, which is our 
word beadle; the old Saxon word dead, strung on 
a wry for prayer, 2; and gui is 
» Fre ench word for mistletoe H. 


gives us bedes 


NAPOLI 


rsvth does 


STEWART, 
520. )\—F 
of Napoleon's suite. The f 
taken from O’Meara’s Voice 

rhere followed 


Ving extracts 
from St. Helena: 
on b yard t! » No r- 
thumberland, for deportation to St. Helena, Ber- 
trand, his wife, ond three children; Montholon, 
wife, and child; Las Cases, father and son; 
gaud, Marchand, Cipriani, Pieron, St. Denis, 
Novarre, Le Archambaud a) Santini, 
Rousseau, Gentilini, Josephine, Bernard and wife: 
making, with Napoleon, a total of twenty-six 

gq: p. 2.) 

In Appendix V. (vol. ii. p. 45: ay be seen a 
schedule of the provisions to be supplie the 
establishment at Lor r, 1816) 
consis sting of forty-six P rsons. 

In the statement of the probable annual ex- 
penditure on accoun hws French establishment 
(vol. ii. p. 450), uw der date August 17, 1816, the 
expense of the English servants attached to 
General Buonaparte’s establishment is set down 
at 6754 In the same document, the expense 
of twenty-five public mechanics is set down at 
9504. Assuming the expense of a servant to be 
about the same as that of a mechani number 
of English servants would be, at a rough calcula- 
tion, about twenty; which, added to the twenty- 
six French, makes forty-six in all. William Hall 
was dismissed from Longwood May 31, 1817 
(vol. ii. p. 74): so was an East Indian, 
mended by Colonel Skelton (vol. i. 
was a drunken soldier (vol. i. p. 217). 

rvant of 


emperor 


CGrour- 


gwood, 


Scott, the 
Las Cases, had a father resident on the 
island (vol. i. p. 374). 

Stewart's letters show that he must have known 


something about Napoleon’s establishment. If 
Cipriani (one of the upper servants) had not known 
something about English, he could scarcely have 
gone to market in James’ Town, as he usu: ally did. 
Ni apoleon’s steward’s name was Pieron, not Bar- 
rier. Young Las Cases was sent away January 30, 
1817 (vol. i. p. 298). 
These facts show that the 
Mr. MAYER may be of more 
munication of F. C. H. 


MSS. mentioned by 

value than the 

led him to suppose. 
Joun Wikis, B.C.L. 


com- 


P Gre (3°* S. 


ANGI 


xii. 274.) —In con- 
-Scotvs, I am curious to 


BARONETCY 0 
junction with 
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ee 
learn the procedure adopted by those claimantey 
dormant or dis pute 2d baronetcies who wish to he 
sume the titles of their Baroneteieg 
like the holders of higher dignitie 8, are certainly 
in some measure “ public property,” as your cot 
respondent remarks; and, therefore, one feels jw 
tified in asking, as the rank and precedence gp 
conferred by the sovereign, whether the crow 
exercises any interference i1 1e resumption of 
them ? 

We all know how jealously the approaches tp 
the peerage are guarded ; » difficulties of claim. 
ants there are so great that few will undertak 
them. That dignity is of course a matter of 
higher importance, involving not only & mor 
elevated status, but also a voice in the legislature 
of the country ; but still great generals, admiral, 
— cians, and citizens are rewarded with baronet. 
cies, and mue h of “th e valu of a gift dep nds upon 
the difficulty with whic hi it is acquire 1. 

As far as my experience goes, the revival of 
baronetcies occurs only in Scotland. I have heart 
that a jury is assembled, and, on the strength of 
its verdict, the aspirant to family honours assume 
the title. If this what is the constitution 
of the court? who summons? who selects, and 
who presides? Does the Lord Lyon, King-at 
Arms, tal gnisance of the pr ceedings? 

The only instances of revivals which occur ts 
me at present are those of Sir John Campbell of 
Ardnamurchan, who “in 1767 assumed the titk 
on 7 ing served heir male to Sir Donald Camp 
bell, » first baronet ” (see Baronetage) ; and Sr 
John inane of Philiphaugh, who “ succeeded his 

1863,” lately Sir William Stirling-Mar- 
well of Keir, and of course the gentleman whow 
name heads this query, and whose “ baronetey 
has just been restored.” 

I shall feel thankful to be informed of the 
modus operandi in these cases, and whether ther 
are any instances of resuscitation of titles among 
the English and Irish baronets ? 

Eaves AURATUS. 


Fork Lore: THE Hare (3% 8, xi. 154)- 
E. S. D. asks, “ What is known of this curious 
superstition?” Dr. Townson, in his travels 
through Hungary, met with it, and 
sion to remark that it is a very mee super 
stition, and is mentioned in a very old Latia 
treatise called Lagographia. | Townson’s Travel 
in Hungary, 4to, 1797, p- 236). 8.1 
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Unknown Ongect ry Yaxitey Cacren (3 
xii. 128, 179, 293.)—If Mr. Jonny Piceor, JU 
will refer to my communication, p. 179 he will 
find that I never hinted an opinion that 
of thirteen poun ls weight” would be eve 
quired “ to raise the latch of a church door” 
did I ever suppose that the object under discu* 
sion was used to raise the latch at all. I only 





ges, 
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supposed, as I still suppose, that the wheel in 
question was fastened upon the door, and that the 
iwot of the ring passed through it. Mr. SEWELL 
demurs, because the two wheels seem a pair. 
But might there not have been a ring on the in- 
side, as well as outside, and one of the wheels fixed 
round it? or, might not one have been fastened 
to one door outside only, and the other on some 
other door? Or, again, might not former doors of 
the church have been different from those now 
existing ; and the wheels or circles, taken off from 
former doors, and laid by where they were dis- 
covered, in the parvise of the north porch ? 
F. C. H. 

1817), 


Fosbrooke ( Brit. Monach. P 
quoting M. Harding, says : — 

“We have commonly seen the priest, when he sped 
him to say his service, ring the saunce-bell, and speake 
oat aloud, Pater Noster, by which token the people wer¢ 
commanded silence, reverence, and devotion.” 


285, ed. 


According to Staveley, and Warton from him, 
t was rang when the priest came to the “ Holy, 
holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” or Trisagtum 
And in a foot-note Fosbrooke continues : — 

“Du Cange mentions a wheel, appended to the wall 
near the altar, full of bells, and whirled round on this 

Rota.) One occurs in an Anglo-Saxon 
cd. Monast, i. 104, 1. 40-50, 

Possibly Yaxley church is the one referred to 
by Dugdale. .. B.S. 


Glasgow. 


asion (s. 0. 


church.” —Du 


HotLaAND: FINE Linen (3° S. xii. 127.) —In 
} I , Laender- und iv. 677 
Stuttgart, 1839), Gladbach is mentioned as a town in 
he circle of Gladbach and government of Dussel- 

along with several others; and he says, that 
small towns are distinguished by ex- 
traordinary industrial activity in silk and velvet 


r . 8 , 
iufactures, damask, linen, c 


r 7] Vollcerl; 7 
eTenAUs 8 otkeriiunde, 


“all these 


th-weaving, lace, 
&e. In various maps I find Gladbach about mid- 
between Dusseldorf on the Rhine 

and Ruremonde on the Meuse. Vat Wie 


» } 
way on a line 


Oath oF BReap AND Sart (3™ §S, xii. 227.) — 
Meg Merrilies told Dominie Sampson that if he 
would not eat, “ by the bread and salt ” she would 
stuff the food down his throat, all scalding as it 
wa ir Walter Scott adds in a note, tl i 


Lit 
was the customary oath of the wandering tri 


J. Wiixrys, B.( 

‘Joco-Serra ” or MELANDER 

W. Bares will find the 

refers in A/l the Year Round 

, under the title of “ A Fat Littk 
G, A, SCHRUMPF. 
RUM Sacrum Htpernicum (3 S. xii. 
~The Hon. Chas. Bernard, D.D., was con- 
erated on the 13th of last January in the church 
St. Mark, Armach, which is a chapel of ease 
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to the cathedral. This last is the parish church. 
So long a period had elapsed since the celebration 


| of a consecration there, that some technical diffi- 


culties arose which caused the use of St. Mark’s 
Church. Further inquiry relative to the history 
f St. Patrick's Cathedral at Armagh might prove 
interesting. ANON. 


Oo 


Frasnine Srenat Lamps (3 §, xii, 288.) — 
See Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, vol. vii. p. 371, for a good account, with a 
lithograph of the above invention, by Captain 


Colomb, R.N. . Gz 


Tenserra (3% S. xii. 266) is a form of the 
word tensamentum, a payment made by vassals to 
their lords for protection. It is not very uncom- 
mon in Latin documents of the Middle Ages, 
though the words or tutamentum 
were more frequently used to express the idea. 
It comes of the same stock as reivew, tendere. 

The word occurs several times in Thomas 
Walsincham’s Gesta Abbatum Monast. Sancti 
Albani, edit. H. T. Riley (Mast. of Rolls Series), 


ana: - 


salvamentum 


“ Consimili quoque modo, in tempore guerre omnia suze 
commissa custodiw, tam in spiritualibus quam in tem 
ralibus, non sine maximis expensis et sollicitudinibus 
in pace sustinuit sine destructione [ per 
P. 296. 

“ Hwee est summa pecunie perdite, et tenserie data 
tempore guerre, de maneriis abbatis Willelmi, suorumque 
hominum, suoque tempore, et Domini Martini Cellerari 
et Walteri: duo millia librarum, et quingentz libra, et 

linquag 2 


q | nta quinque libra.”—P, 298, 


] tencerias.”— 


The prelates assembled at the Council of Tours, 
4.D. 1163, used the word : — 

“ De ceemeteriis et ecclesiis, sive 

mnibus Ecclesiasti 
Eeclesie vel Cee 


juibuslibet posse 
is tenserias dari prohibemus, ne pro 

ieterii defensione.” — Concilium Turo 

nense, ann, 1163, cap. 10, as quoted in Du Fresne’s Gloss, 


sub voc, 


land, is an allied 
EpwARpD PEAcocK. 


Tensare, to fence or enclose 
word. 


BRIGNOLE (3° S. xi. 455; xii. 78, 152.) —A 
visit to Genoa would enable Mr. Dixon to collect 
iculars respecting the Brignole-Sale family, 
» and admire the Vandycks in the Bri- 
Palace there. P. A. L. probably thought 
‘rench, and then translated into English; but 
1one the less true that the late Count Bri- 
for many years Sardinian ambas- 
P . He left 
nis prope 
of Galliera. 
nephew is an English baronet of high rank in the 
world of intellect. Croce pt Marra. 


Wate (3 


f +} 


S. viii. 460.) —According to a writer 


of the period (7. e. James I.’s accession) : — 
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“ Scots from the northern frozen banks of Tay, 
With packs and plods came whigging all the way ; 
Thick as the locusts which in Egypt swarmed, 
With pride and hungry hopes completely armed.” 
This quotation is from Jesse’s Stuarts, vol. i. 
c.v. From what poet does it come? Is not 
that the earliest use of the term whig? What 
does it mean, and will it throw any light upon 
the question of the derivation of the political 
term? What are plods? 
Joun Witxuys, B.C.L. 


Lirnotocema (3% 8. xii. 265.)—Of this curious 
inscription, with the unique word Uithologema, I 
gave a full account in the number of this journal 
for Oct. 50, 1852 (1** S. vi. 406). It is at Areley- 
Kings, not Astley-Kings, and its first line is not 

“ LITHOLOGEM® (quere ?),” but 
“LITHOLOGEMA QVARE,” 

the “quare” being probably pronounced broadly, 
so as to make something like a rhyme to “ Harry.” 
I gave a woodcut of this monument in my Medley 
(J. Blackwood, London, 1856), with various par- 
ticulars of the Coningsby family, and the tradi- 
tional account of the Sir Harry of the monument. 
This account I had also given in these pages; and 
I may supplement them both by saying that a 
similar story is told of the Castle of Segovia, 
Spain; except that in that case it was not the 
father, but a lady of the king’s court, who had 
the infant Don Pedro in her arms, from which he 
suddenly sprang, and fell over the balcony, a depth 
of some hundreds of feet, on to the rocks by the 
river Eresma. This was in 1326; and in the 
chapel of the castle is shown the infant’s tomb, 
the child being represented with a drawn sword 
in its hand. This is supposed by some to signify 
that Henry III. had put the lady to death by the 
sword, though, according to another legend, she 
leaped from the balcony after the child, and 
shared its fate. Curnpert Bepe. 


DreAMS IN THE New Testament (3™ §S. xii. 
284.) — The Rev. Francis Trencu wishes to be 
proved wrong in regard to Bengel’s Comment on 
Acts xvi. 9, and it is possible to gratify him par- 
tially; for although Bengel does not mention the 
dream of the Magi in the passage in question, yet 
he refers to Matt. i. 20, and there he says: — 

“Ceteroqui solus in N, T. Mattheus somnia comme- 
morat ; unum quidem de uxore Pilati, xxvii. 19, unum de 
magis, reliqua de Joseph.h.l. et cap. ii. 12, 13, 19, 22. Hoe 
regimen conveniebat primis illis Novi Testamenti viis.” 

There is a trivial error even in this, because the 
reference to verse twelve relates to the Magi, and 
not to Jos« ph, as Bengel puts it. But Mr. Trencu 
says there are only two dreams attributed to 
Joseph, the fact being that there are four (see 
Matt. i. 20, and ii. 13, 19, 22). Certainly all this 
is of very little importance, and I do not think I 
Should have adverted to it but for the desire 


Mr. TRENCH expressed to be proved wrong, 
fortunately, as ill-luck will have it, his “ preg 
commentator” is wrong too, though the 

is even smaller than Mr. TRENCH imagined it 
be. It is indeed in vain for man to pretend » 
minute accuracy in anything. Those who succes 
best in this particularity are the least worth. 
witness my query in the same number on “fh 
soldier who pierced Christ.” The verse in Joby 
xix. is 34, not 32; and the church is of St. May 
Leon, not Ham, as your printer, generally accurat, 
has put it. C, A.W, 

May Fair. 

“ ALL IS LOST SAVE Honour” 
107; xii. 138.) — CH. asks where this phrag 
first occurs? In M. Ed. Fournier’s L’ Esprit day 
l Histoire (2nd edit. 1860, p. 130), it is stated 
that — 

“ Antonio de Vera, qui devait connaitre la lettre par} 
manuscrit de Nicaise Ladam (Chronique manuscrity 
p. 191) ou par les papiers de Granvelle ( Papiers d fig 
( Collect. des Documents inédits), t. i. p. 258), semble ayoiy 
été le premier qui s’avisa pour elle de cet arrangement 
& la laconienne. Voici comment il nous l’a traduitee 
son espagnol: Madama, toto se ha perdido sino es le 
honra,* Historien de Charles Quint, Vera n’avait pas 
sans doute intérét & corriger la vérité pour faire ply 
beau le réle du roi de France; mais preésentée de cette 
facon, la lettre avait je ne sais quel air qui devait plain 
davantage & son humeur castillane. C’est pour oh 
peut-étre qu’il nous en arrangea cette version, bientit 
reprise chez nous, traduite, popularisée, mais cette fos 
pour la raison toute francaise que le mot donné seyait 
mieux au vaincu de Pavie et relevait encore son came 
tere chevaleresque.” 


(38'S. xi. 275, 


ONALED, 


NosiessE OsiieE (3" 8. x. 4.)—The following 
letter in my possession, addressed to the Due de 
Bourbon (the fatherof the ill-fated Duc d’Enghien), 
by the Duc de Levis (S. Marc Gaston), in 1792, 
a golden proof in confirmation of the noble adage, 
to which Count Leon de La Borde (now Marquis), 
the highly-gifted Keeper of the Imperial Archives, 
gave its proper date. It shows, in a short but 
forcible manner, that the duke was as good as his 
word : — 

« J’ai ’honneur d'offrir & . . . . (S.A.R.) Monseigner 
le Due de Bourbon 2000 Louis en or pour les besoinsda 
Corps qu'il commande ; je le prie d’en disposer ainsi qu 
de ma personne pour le service du Roi. 

“ De Levis” 


PAL 

Tue Bayonet (3S, xii. 287.) —The bayonet 
has been in use for nearly two hundred years. Is 
there any authentic proof that opposing forces 
ever crossed bayonets in action? It is said that 
such an event took place at Inkerman, and I 
believe at Chattanooga. If so, are there aly 
means of ascertaining whether any predisposing 
causes—such a3 want of ammunition, or une 


* Vida y Hechos de Carlos V., p. 123. 
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meeting of combatants—led to this occur- 

; and whether any loss by bayonet-wounds 
resulted from this close encounter? SEBASTIAN. 

In the Journal of the Royal United Service 

Inditution (vol. vii. p. 331), a capital history of 

the above arm, with illustrations, is given; the 


guthor of the paper being Sir Sibbald Scott. 
_ 5 o 


| 


Narotzon’s Mrpyient Review (5" §. ix. 451, | 


463, 502; x. 36, 159, 195.) —“‘ Though last not 
jeast,” should be mentioned, among the spirited 
translations of Baron Zedlitz’s striking poem, the 
admirable lithograph by Raffet — 
« C'est 1a la grande revue 

Qu’aux Champs Elysées, 

A rheure de minuit, 

Passe César décédé,”— 
which so well illustrates “ La tempéte 4 cheval.” 

A 


Uszs or THE Worp “Party” (3'¢ 8. iii. 427, 
460.) —I do not recollect having seen the follow- 
ing quoted as an illustration of the use of the 
word party. Mistresse Collaquintida Jog. :-— 

“., . . . the party you wote of, commends him 
to you in this diamond ; he that met the party you know, 
and said the parties party was a party of a partly 
pretty understanding.” — Lewis Machin’s The Dumbe 


Knight, Act I, Se. 2. } 
C.. Wd 


London, 1633. 
tmay be worth noting the word parcy, mean- 
ing a person, occurs in the Canons of 1603, Thus 

AXVIL.) : — 

“And after the parties death (if it so fall out) there 
shall bee rang no more but one short peale, and one other 
before the buriall, and one other after the buriall.” 

J. M. Cowper. 


Evi, Eye (3 S. xii. 261, 317.)\—The same 
method described by A. A. is pursued by the 
Greeks, and some other people of Asia Minor ; 
and, I believe, of Greece and the islands. It has, 
however, another effect beyond warding off the 
evil eye: for it brings misfortune on the person 
against whom directed, and is therefore an offence 
and injury. Charms of bands are worn by Greek 
and Armenian men and women, sometimes mixed 
up with religious charms. They are worn by a 
string round the neck, or by women by a string 
under the petticoats. ~ 
_ Spilling salt is considered unlucky by Greeks 
in Asia Minor, Hyper CLARKE. 


Bisnor Hay (3"* S, xii. 198.)—If F.C. H. will 
Teler to the Catholi. Directory for the clergy and 
faity in Seotland for 1867 (which is published by 
the authority of the vicars apostolic), p 67—which 
records the succession of vicars apostolic in Scot- 
land since the extinction of the hierarchy, April 
#, 1603—Bishop Hay is styled Bishop of Daulis 


| Shakespeare to a close, has 
| borrow a phrase which has of late raised hopes among 
our Parisian friends) by the publication of “ a Glossary 


(not Daulia, as asserted by A. 8. A.) ; w-s conse- 
crated May 21, 1769; died Oct. 15, 1811. 
W. Cornisa. 
Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

The Works of William Shakespeare. The Text revised by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Jn Nine Volumes. Volume 
IX. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Mr. Dyce having brought his scholar-like edition of 

“crowned the edifice” (to 


of uncommon words, of less uncommon words in their 
different significations, of passages which convey an ob- 
scure or doubtful sense, of proverbial expressions, of cant 
phrases, of manners and customs, of games and sports, of 
dresses and weapons, &c., and of numerous allusions with 
which only archeologists and antiquaries are supposed to 
be familiar.” Those who know with what zeal and 
judgment Mr. Dyce has for years worked at the illustra- 
tion of the Elizabethan dramatists, will receive with 
great satisfaction this important contribution to our 
knowledge of their writings. Mr. Dyce has, of course, 
not scrupled to make use of the labours of his prede- 
cessors, from Theobald downwards; but he has we believe 
in all cases scrupulously acknowledged his obligations. 
Mr. Dyce has, no doubt, acted advisedly, and for reasons 
which to him appeared satisfactory, in confining his 
Glossary to the text of his own edition; yet we cannot 
but think it would have added greatly to the value and 
interest of the book, and very little to its bulk, had he 
included in it such words and phrases as are to be found 
in the Folios and early Quartos, but which, in the exer- 
cise of his office as editor, he has thought it right to 
reject. The Glossary must then have become a necessary 
accompaniment to all other editions of Shakespeare. 
Perhaps Mr. Dyce may be induced so to extend it, and 
give it us in a separate and independent form. 


The North Coast, and other Poems, by Robert Buchanan. 
With Illustrations by Wolf, Dalziel, Houghton, Pin- 
well, Zwecker, Small, and E, Dalziel. Engraved by the 
Brothers Dalziel. (Routledge.) 
rhe first Christmas book which has reached us has, in 

addition to its beauty, a strong claim on our attention 

from the novelty of its character. Instead of seeking to 
win public favour by reproducing, with all the luxury of 
type and paper and corresponding artistic embellishment, 
some well-established masterpiece of English Poetry, or 
an anthology contributed by the popular writers of the 
day, Messrs. Routledge have found, in a collection of 
original poems by Mr. Buchanan, an admirable Christ- 
mas Book. Mr. Buchanan is a true Poet. Gifted with 

deep sympathy for human sufferings and human trials, a 

deep sense of the pathetic, and great dramatic power, his 

thoughts find utterance in verses of great melody. These 

Poems will, we think, add to Mr. Buchanan’s reputation ; 

and admirable as are the numerous illustrations with 

which the volume is enriched, the Poems themselves will, 
we are sure, prove the most attractive portion of this very 
handsome volume. 

Letters of Distinquished Musicians Glu in, P. E. 
Bac h, We ber, Me ndelssohn, Translate dj ym the German 
by Lady Wallace. (Longman.) 

This is a fitting and appropriate pendant to the valuable 
series of Letters of Mozart, Beethoven, &c., for which all 
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lovers of music, and all who are interested in the history 
of the art, are indebted to Lady Wallace. Those who 
know the influence for good which Gluck exercised in his 
day, and remember the party feeling which his reforms 
aroused in the musical world, will peruse with some 
curiosity and no small pleasure, his own expression of his 
views and opinions. The Autobiography and few Letters 
of Bach, the son of the great Sebastian, which follow, are 
also very characteristic. The Letters of Haydn, Weber, 
and Mendelssohn, which complete the volume, have per- 
haps a yet higher interest for English readers, from their 
more intimate relations with the History of Art in this 
country. The volume, which is illustrated with portraits 
of Gluck, Haydn, and Weber, is a valuable addition to 
our stores of Musical Biography. 


Books Recrivep.— 
Burford Bi idge ; 

Adams, M.A. (Routled 

One of those stories (and not the least interesting one) 
of Schoolboy life, its pleasures and difficulties, rendered so 
pe pular by the success of Jom Brown. 
Memorials of Stamford, Past and Present. 

kenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

Founded on personal examination, and prettily illus- 
trated, this will no doubt prove a welcome guide to 
visitors to Stamford, 

The Herald and Genealogist. 

Nichols, F.S.A. Part XXIV. 


or, School Trials. By Rev. Hz. Cc 


By Mac- 


Edited by J. Gough 
(Nichols.) 


| Service, reduced nearer to the Standard of Scripture, 1743, 


Mr. Nichols carries on his good work with unfailing 


spirit, There are three articles in the present Part 
which any non-heraldic reader would peruse with in- 
terest. viz., those on “ House Signs and Heraldry”; on 
the “ Use of Antique Gems as Medieval Seals”; and on 
the “ Children of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria.” 


Messrs. J. & J. CLaArk, of Edmburgh, have in pro- 
gress “ Hippolytus and Irenus,” for their Ante-Nicene 


Christian Library ; Rev. M. White, on the “ Numbers of | 


Daniel and the Apocalypse”; Rev. Dr. Forbes’ “ Analy- 
tical Commentary on the Romans”; new edition of Rev. 
J. B. Heard on the “Tripartite Nature of Man”; De- 
litzsch’s “ Commentary on Isaiah”; a “ New Commentary 
on Ezekiel,” by Professor Hengstenberg; “History of 
Protestantism,” by Professor Dorner. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 
t» the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 
om Vos. Edited by L. Suhl, 
12meo or small &vo. Lubeck, 1783. 
gate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Revaarar “ Stadts-bibliothekar in 


Libeck. 

Wanted by Mr. Fr. 
Evron'’s Awrreurries or Sanorsnian. Parts I. Il. III. and IV. 
Wanted by Mr. Morris C. Jones. 20, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 
Frarwan's Poems. 1682, with Portrait. 
Hanver's Conceave or Pavercians. 1685 
‘Toay Puss to Ponor Mataxcaotr. 1715. 
Tae Lawnet: a Cottecrion oF Sones. 

Wanted ty Mr. Thomas Beet, Bookseller. 15,Conduit Street, 
Bond Street, London, W. 


Patices to Correspondents. 


Tn consequence of the number of Replies waiting for insertion, we have 
a ged our present Number to thirty-two pages. 

this opportunity of again requesting correspondents, who 
8, to add to them a precise reference to rolume and 
be found ? 


we take 

r us with Kep'le 

prege where the Query 

M.Y.L. We 

inform you on the best authority that no such work was ever printed. 

Ma. Warren Rye will oblige us by saying where 
ter to him, 


eplied to will 


id not insert your query for obvious reasons, but can 


we can address a | 


ee 
G. R., who inquires as to the vest mode of mounti PA. tographs, 

Serred to Dp. 359 of the present number. ~~ on 
G."s letter reached us after ** N. & Q.” was made up. 
R. C. (Cork). The Liturgy of the Church of England, in its 

piled by William Hopkins, who, aithongh in orders, and com. 

Sussex, openly professed Arian principles. : rector @f Bola, 
8.8. The epitaph at Porteea on the seamen who perished j 

Royal George is printed in The Annual Register, =xvi. on "6 
8. S. In 1845 Mr. Burns published Select Popular Tal 4 

German of Wilhelm Hauff, the greater number of the Mahrehen Lea 
Eanata.—3rd 8. xii. p. , col. ii. line 10 from bottom for ~clom 


sheet” read “ close-shut;" and same col., line 8 from : 
* have" read “ had.” om bottom, fe 


“ Nores awv Quenies” is published at noon on Friday, and sabe 
issued in Mowraty Pants. ‘he Subscription for Srampap Corres fo 
siz Months forwarded direct from the Publisher (inc Luding the Half. 
yearly Invex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order 

va at the Strand Post Office. in favour of Wutuas G. Sure, @ 

si.tiunoton Sraeer, Sraanvo, W.C., where also all Com cmicarion 
von rus Eprron should be addressed. 


“Nores & Queries" is registered for transmission abroad, 


Buswos Avars Government Ceariercare (Translation), — We, the 
undersigned, at the request of Messrs. Jas. C. Thompson & Co., certify 
that the Iron Safes of Mrssns. Couns & Son, London, of which thee 
gentlemen are agents, were enpeens for several hours to the fire that 
took place in the offices of the National Government on the evening of 
the 26th inst.; that in our presence they were easily opened with ther 
respective keys; that the m: neys and important documents they os- 
tained were fuund in perfect order, and that these safes are now in a 
in the National Treasury Uffice.—(Signed) J. M. Drago ( Treasured 
National Government); Jose Tomas Rojo; Juan M. Alvarcz.—A tre 
copy, A. M. Bell, Buenos Ayres, July 31, 1867.—A large assortmentd 
these safes may be inspected at Chubb & Sons, Makers to the Quees, 
and the Bank of England, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
Now ready, Part VI., price 2s. 6d. 

ANEA GENEALOGICA B&T 
Edited by JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, 


ELL 
ALDICA. 


Cc 
ER 
Contents 

Dod of Edge Pedigrees, compiled by Richard St. George, Norroy, 1 

Gargrave Pedigrees, of Nostal and Kinsley, co. York, by Levett lia» 
son. (Cullum MSS.) 

Cotton Family, from the Heraldic Collections of Gregory King. 

Grant of Arms to Robert Cutler, of Ipswich, 1612, by William Camda, 
Clarenceux. 

Lawrence and Cocks Pedigrees, from Pedigrees certified by “C. 6. 

Young, Norroy, 1840." 

Grant of Arms to the Cordwainers’ Company, 1579, by Robert Cooks, 

larenceux. 

Cruso Pedigree, from the Visitation of London, 16M. 

Grant of Arms to William Avery, of Fillongley, co. Warwick, ty Rh 
Cooke, Clarenceux. 

Lawrence of London, from Le Neve's Knights’ Pedigrees. 

be Family: Extracts from Parish Kegisters of Bushley, co. We 
cester. 

Notes and Queries:— Vavasour — Tunnadine of Ireland—Vincent ¢ 
Limerick— Ward Inscription—Sanderson—Chalons—Leigh of Ste 
well, with Pedigree—Rodge ot Honitorn—Clark—Best of Greenwich, 
with Pedigree and Seals—Knichtiey, with a edigree froma Mia 
the Cottenten Collection. With facsimile Woodcuts of Armal 
Seals. 


Lendon: 


J. E. TAYLOR & CO., 10, Little Queen Street, Hollen 
and to be had by order of all Booksellers. 


Immediately, in 2 vols., post 8vo, 
LONDON AND WESTMINSTER: 
CITY AND SUBURB. 
By JOHN TIMBS, ESQ., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Century of Anecdote,” “Club Life in London,” & 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo , 


GIANTS AND DWARFS: 
jy EDWARD J. WOOD, ESQ, 
Author of “ Curivsities of Clocks and Watches.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


On Nov. 5, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS: 
TALLEYRAND—MACKINTOSH—COBBETT—CANNING 
By the RT. HON. SIR HENRY LYTTON BULWER 

G.C.B. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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— 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. THE 
‘ r 
in rk nae (From “ The Times,” Oct, 18th, 1867.) E N C y C L Oo P FE D I A 
“ord tome, HE ART-JOURNAL, where will be found a BRITANNICA, 
wishes 7] careful repre entation of nearly every masterpiece of decorative Z 
Art in the Exhibition. A DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES 
in ll With the November Number of the ART-JOURNAL (price 2s. 6. ? 
hen clans” bimued the EIGHTH PART of the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE xD 
n for ihe PARIS EXHIBITION, containing nearly 4 
button, ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS GENERAL LITERATURE 
of Cabinet Work, vy Beshhiading, + Maché Ware, . 
1 Jj | r ings, &c. &c ‘ , . inn 
yond is abe Sits Beenavincn An Tialian Family etter Bir Tn Eastlake, 21 Vols, 4to, and Index, price 25/. 12s., or half-bound 
~ wry | PRA: The Height of Ambition,’ after Jacob Thompson. R 391. 2s. Gd 
Office a — Coxtrisetions. —* Art-Materials and Pri xlucts in Clay, IN AUSSId, Vol, 23. Vd. 
A. ice Orden Artificial Stone, Marbles, Granites, &c.’ by Profesor Ansted ; *The 
MCR me, Furniture of the Universal Exhibition,’ by J. B. Atkinson; * Memorials 
— sree. by G. F. Teniswood, illustrated; * Royal Hi bernian Aca- 
Paris Exhibiti mi * National Schools of Painting;* * English 


de my , . 
’ illustrated; *Titien’s Drawings, avd ni, from In 3 Vols. royal 8vo, (3000 pages, upwards of 5000 
;'*D ré's Vivien, and *Guinevere;’ * Art-Guesip and Nota- . = 4 . 

Articles), handsomely bound in cloth, gilt tops, price 


Leadon: VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 41. 4s ; sin rle volumes, 288 
. 48.3; sing » 208, 


TINSL EY BROTHERS’ NEW WORKS. KITTO’S 
CYCLOPADIA 
THE LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK. or 
Fe vey RCY FITZGERALD: 2 tele caer abliched BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
NOTES AND SKETCHES OF THE PARIS EDITED BY 
CA Et EXHIBITION. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D., 


HOWARD, By G. A. SALA, Author of “ My Diary in America,” &c. 1 vol. 

- ASSISTED BY NUMEROUS CONTRIBUTORS 
mm | THE HISTORY OF MONACO. 
Levett lias By H. PEMBERTON. 1 vol. 
_ ; : THE WORKS OF THOMAS DE QUINCEY, 
om Conta, XEW NOVELS THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 
Ll by “C6 ais 7 a" re . 

Complete in 15 vols. crown Svo, 31 3s.; separate vols., 4s. 6d. 


Second Edition this Day. 


overt Coake, : TICrT rr so 1. CONFESSIONS OF AN OPIUM EATER. 
SE ° 
xOT WISELY, Ri eS. 0 ¥ “ry alan eat 2. RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAKE POETS. 
wick, by R = ae — SneTn Up a8 a Seewer.” = S ve. 3. LAST DAYS OF IMMANUEL KANT, &c. 
THE TENANTS OF MALORY. 4. ENGLISH MAIL-COACHIL, ac 
A Ne wel. By J.8. LE F ANU, Author of ** Uncle Silas,” “ The 5. DR. SAMUEL PARR, «ce 
Howe by the Churchyard,” &c. &c. 3 vols. . RICHARD BENTLEY. &e. 
A SEARCH FOR A SECRET. 7. PROTESTANTISM: (Toleration, Inspiration, Developx.ent, &c.) 
ANovel. By G. A. HENTY. 3 vols. Minacres, Casuistay , ac a i 
onan ag. othe . . LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 
, Aree ead THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS THE CAESARS, AND OTHER WRITINGS. 
noe A Novel. By the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. . STYLE AND RHETORIC. 
t, ork, os |. COLERIDGE AND OPIUM EATING. 
POLLY ; a Village Portrait. 2. SPECULATIONS, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHIC. 


A Novel. 2 vol«. 
. cote. em . LET ERS, CONVERSATION, &e. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. . AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
A Novel. By CHARLES H. ROSS. 2 vols. 5. BIOGRAPHIES (Shakespeare, Goethe, &c.) AND INDEX 


CHARLOTTE BURNEY. ——— 
i Me wel. ae ly M&S. K. 8. MACQUOID, Author of “ Hester 
rton, y the Sea,” ac. 3 vols. HU ° 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 12, Catherine Street GH MILLER'S WORKS. 
- TESTIMONY OF THE ROCKS. 7s. 6d. 
FOOTPRINTS OF THE CREATOR. 7s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW BOOKS. CRUISE OF THE BETSY. 7s. 6¢. 
OLD RED SANDSTQNE. 7s. 6d. 
tea £ a eae MY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, 7s. 6/. Cheap Eui- 
ABYSSINIA—NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY tion, 2s. a a _— 
THROUGH. Ry ae eee em ns . FIRST IMPRESSIO? $ OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
in or By HENRY DUFTON. Post avo, ~~ — Seen Daidien, to 02. 
: ' ’ NED ¢ SCENES AND LEGENDS OF THE’ NORT > SCOT- 
enn NIAGARA:—AND AFTER? | =" Se eseee oo tae ears oS 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. Crown 8vo, price 6. This day. . HEADSHIP OF CHRIST, AND TRE RIGIITS OF TUE 
DANTE'S INR © SDY: The Inf CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 7s. 6’. 
- TE’ a DIV INE ( OMEDY The Inferno. 9. SERTCH.BOOK OF FOPULAR GEOLOGY. 
end bee Sv SOME 4. CARE, NUE MD. | 10, ESSAYS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 7s. 6d. 
DYCE'S —— ‘ it, TALES AND SKETCIIES. 6s 
us SH. AKESPEARE. —COMPLETION | 12. EDINBURGH AND ITS NEIGUBOURIIOOD. C 
of the REV. ALEX ANDER DYCE'S EDITION of the WORKS Historical. 6s. 
of SHAKESPEARE ol. LX. consisting of GLOSSARY. 12s. 
- (This day. . 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. Edinburgh : 


ee enw = 


a 


A. & C. BLACK. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





IN THE PRESS. 
A New and Enlarged Edition of 


HALLAMS HIR EE 


BEING A HISTORY OF THE 


PARISH OF SHEFFIELD; 


ices of the adjacent Parishes of ECCLESFIELD with BRADFIELD, H: ANDSWORTH, 
TARETON, and WHISTON. 


By JOSEPH HUNTER, F.S.A. 
Edited, with large Additions from the Author’s Annotated Copy, 


By the REV. ALFRED GATTY, D.D. 


This is a new E lition « f the late Mr. Hunter's most valuable Work, which has been long out of print, and samme 
Mr. Huyrer, at his death, left a richly annotated copy down to the year 1859. These Annotations have been gruel 
into the origins nal Work by the Editor, Much additional information has been gathered from various Sources, mon 
especially with reference to the rade of Sheffield ™ its reeent extraordinary expansion. ‘The price of theme 
Edition will be to Subscribers 3/. 3s,; large paper, 5/. 5 It will be raised, on publication, to 4/. 4s, and 61 6. Ti 
Editor must re “Ne for the cost of rep saoied ing this valu rble Work on the appreciation which is always accorded tof, 
best local histories ; and he will be glad to receive any names for addition to the Subscription List. 


ALFRED GATTY, D.D., 
Vicar of Ecclesfield, near Sheffield, and Sub-Dean of York 


a — itp 





wr LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW | (JENEALOGY AND FAMILY HISTORE= 


Py, ; Authentic Pedigrees deduced from the Public Recon 
~ M ANAGEMERT. ay de RE apene She ON. one Poet Sources. Information given respecting Armorial 
RIAGE 1 4 REE —* — Cen Foes en — Estates, Advowsons, Manors,&c. Translations of Ancient 
BAGE FREE, by the Company's 1 — Records. Researches made in the British Museum.—Ad 
DOLMAN, ESQ., 23, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
T Lh , ta 
2. TYREE DELIVERY DEPARTMENT. Ar- 
' vangements are now made for the Free Delivery of all the TO BOOKBUYERS. A L IST of "SECOND 
Newest Books to the principal Railway Stations in the Country. HAND BOOKS in General Literature, part of a 
The Carriage of all parcels will positively be paid by the Company— | Stock always on Sale. Send one Stamp for postage OW. iia 
TO AND FRO_—for all Subscriptions of 51. 5s. and miata 497, Oxford Street, London. 


3. HE APPROACH TO VE NICE, by PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


— HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOL 
a — —- = om = - PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on ll 
4. \ LL SUBSCRIBERS OF THREE GUINEAS | cxoeeding 0 b 
and upwards will be. pr resented with an exquisite LINE Good Cream-laid Note, 2s.,3s., and 4s. per ream. 
endh A VING of great beauty “THE APPRO at H TO VENICE, ” Super Thick Cream Note, Se. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
by TURNER.— For partic ~—4 see “ Monthly Circular.” Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5e., and 6s. per ream. 
oaneee = Nwrmery —} ~~ weptesep. 6d. per ream. 
TT “val + . + im Orr ro ‘atent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
5. L - SUBSCRIBERS OF ONE GUINEA and Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream, 
pwards will be preset nted with a splendid PHOTOGRAPH Sermon Paper (various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5s., and 6s. pau 
of TU RNE Rk “celebrated picture, * THE APPROACH TO VENICE.” Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6 and 7s. 6d. per 1000. 
mined eae Ps owe The “ Temple Envelope, new shape, high + ~ flap, ls. per 1a 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved ~~ & e first Artists, 
6 HE LIBRAR Y COM P AWY. «= The Monogram, two letters, from 6s. é6d.; Ditto, three letters, Samm 
, MONTHLY CIRCULAR can be had F Heat? Ad i ‘ Preliminary consi Sketch, la 
MO} , 4 can be had Free on application at = Stamping | Relief), reduced to |. 


he General Offices, or any of the Branches or Depots of the Company. 
i iy ter PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
a seated - imi = Manufacturing Stationers. 
7. | OOKS SENT CARRIAGE FREE. New 192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Fiat 
Free Delivery. Subscription, to all Railway Stations in . —— 
England W J. H. RODD, Picture Restorer, 31, St. Marta 
a ae e_ Court, W.C. Pictures lined, cleaned, 
8. ( YARRIAGE OF ALL BOOKS PAID BY queer Drawings cleaned, repaired, mounted, 





‘ > — >. ore . ~ Pastils, Crayons, and Body-Colour Drawings cleaned and 
jh THE LIBRARY COMPANY. Procure terms for Free Valuations of Literary and Artistic Property made for « 
Delivery. Legacy Duty; also Catalogues of Libraries or Collections of 
and Drawings for Private Reference or Public Sale. Works of 
9, (HE LIBRARY COMPANY UNDER NEW | Yittt varchased and sold on Commission. 
MANAGEMENT. 
General Offices— 68, Welbeck Street ay te quare. | HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHE 
( ty Branch—41, King William Str K Phoncgraphy is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private I 
oh End Branch—25 , P ali Mail. given, personally or by post, for 1/. 1s. the Complete Course of 
Bris ton Branch—s0, King's Road. London : 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 














